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MUSLIN GOWN TRIMMED IN BLACK AND WHITE LACE.—{See Pacer 673.] 
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THE AUGUST COLOR PLATE, 

which will be issued Auguat 19, represents an old-red crépe 
de Chine afternoon costume, designed by a leading Paris 
dressmaker, The lines of the gown are simple but exceeding- 
ly elegant, and the bodice, which is a combination of fine 
tucked organdie and crépe combined with black jetted lace. is 
one of the prettiest features of the costume The style shown 
in this costume ia one aure to be copied widely for afternoon 
and reception coatumes 





During the month of August the cut paper pattern de- 
signs which have been so popular a feature in the Bazan 
during the summer season will be discontinued. 

We take this occasion to call especial attention. to the fact 
that with the opening September number the cut paper pat- 
tern designs will be renewed, and exclusive Paris.and New 
York fashions for the fall will make one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Bazan during the autumn. In the 
mean time we are prepared to furnish any of the patterns 
which have already been published. 








MEMORIAL to Campanini, the great opera-singer, 


has been erected in Parma, where he died some. 


three years since. One of the saddest of all sights 

used to be Campanini, after his voice had gone, 
coming out of the Metropolitan Opera House, unrecog- 
nized, his faithful old-fashioned wife on his arm, and the 
air full of plaudits for Jean de Reszke. For we can all 
remember the nights, not so many years since, when Cam- 
panini was the man of the hour, and, as a great artist, 
deserved all the tributes paid him. He had to suffer the 
discipline of having a physical affliction rob him of a 
means of expression when the will wus still strong and 
the knowledge undimmed. None of us can help being 
glad that his wife, who was so faithful a helper to him, 
has been left with ample means. 

“What is there left me to do but to think of him, and 
do what I can for the poor—as he always did?” she said 
in conversation not long since with a friend, which makes 
one reason more to rejoice in the prosperity which has 
come to her. 


T some of the sea-side places the effects of our con- 

quests in the East are beginning to be seen. Men have 
introduced from Hawai, the custom of riding the breakers 
on flat boards—a custom which has prevailed among the 
natives for ages, and one which many of our seamen have 
enjoyed during their temporary stays in that part of 
the world. A man carries a flat board out among the 
breakers, and, with his back to the sea, stands until the 
wave strikes him and carries him on, while he rests on 
the board. In the more venturesome regions of the Pa- 
cific, however, they stand on these boards and literally 
ride the waves. The women especially excel in this art. 
Many novels dealing with that country mention this cus- 
tom of the women. 


CHECKERED life, marked by notable vicissitudes, 

ended on July 31, in the death at Edgewood, near Wash- 
ington, of Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague. She was a woman of 
great beauty, force, and intelligence, who, from being at the 
outset of her career the seeming favorite of fortune, be- 
came its sport and victim. She was born in 1840, in 
Ohio, and was the only child of Salmon P. Chase. Her 
mother died when she was very young—the first and 
perhaps the greatest of her misfortunes—and she grew 
up to be the idol and near companion of her father. In 
1861, when Mr. Chase became Secretary of the Treasury 
in Lincoln's cabinet, she became the head of his house in 
Washington. In those days he bought Edgewood, and 
there his daughter met the leading men of the day and 
learned totake a politician’s interest in polities. There she 
met William Sprague, the young Governor of Rhode Isl- 
and, at that time a man of great wealth, invested chiefly 
in cotton-mills. They were married in November, 1863. 
Mrs. Sprague, ambitious, able, and doubtless undisci- 
plined, lived for a time to its limit the life which her 
husband's wealth and her father's political distinction 
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made possible to her. In those years she began to build 
Canonchet, the great house near Narragansett: Pier, and 
with money and all the power, social and political, that she 
could muster, she sought to make her father President of 
the United States. Mr. Chase came very near being the 
Democratic nominee in 1868, but failed, chiefly, it is said, 
for the reason that he could not stand on the platform 
the Democratic leaders demanded. He suffered a stroke 
of paralysis in 1870, and died three years later. Other 
troubles had already come upon his brilliant daughter. 
An estrangement had begun between her and her hus- 
band. His estate, already impaired, could not sustain 
her extravagant expenditures. Their differences grew 
more and more hopeless, and finally culminated in Au- 
gust, 1879, in the episode at Canonchet, in which Mr. 
Sprague compelled Senator Conkling, his wife’s next friend 
and legal adviser, to leave his house. Three years later 
Mrs. Sprague got a divorce from her husband, who mar- 
ried again. She lived after that at Edgewood. When 
her means, which were very limited, were exhausted, 
and the place was threatened with foreclosure, a fund 
was raised among her friends and her father’s which 
saved it to her. Finally a place was found for her in 
one of the departments in Washington. 

It is a melancholy story, and many readers have read 
it sadly, for Mrs. Sprague, whatever the faults of her 
raising and her grave errors of conduct, was a woman of 
great spirit, indomitable, and in her father’s case, at least, 
devoted. She had energy, courage, and intellectual force 

















MRS. KATE CHASE SPRAGUE. 


enough to havé achieved greatness for some one, but they 
helped neither her father, her husband, nor herself. In- 
deed her very consciousness of power was her undoing. 
Poor lady! Her best friend has come to her at last. 


ROYAL marriage decidedly out of the ordinary was 

the recent one of the Duchess Jutta of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and the Crown-Prince Danilo of Montenegro. 
The bride journeyed, accompanied by her father and mo- 
ther, to her future domain, and upon her arrival she at 
once made the necessary steps to abjure the faith of her 
forefathers, and to be received into the Greek Church at 
the cathedral of Antivari. She is in every way quali- 
fying herself to become very popular with her future sub- 
jects; for during the marriage ceremony, which occurred 
at the capital, Cettinje, Duchess Jutta responded to the 
questions put by the Patriarch of Constantinople in the 
native tongue, and later when writing her name on the 
register she did so in Cyrillic characters, Her wedding 
gown was the national costume, with its silken head-dress, 
its long open white jacket, with a bodice and short skirt 
to correspond. The Crown- Prince is a man of thirty, who 
at the age of sixteen had mastered French, Russian, and 
German ; later he became equally conversant with English 
and Italian. It is an odd little corner of the earth over 
which the newly wedded couple will some day rule, being 
a highland principality of about two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, with a bit of lately added coast-line border- 
ing the Adriatic. The men of the country dress in double- 
breasted vests of bright red, their long coats of yellow or 
green reach to the ankles, while the blue or white trousers, 
tight-fitting below the knee, extend to the shoe or sandal 
In token of their fealty to the reigning monarch, their 
small flat red caps are embroidered with his initial done in 
gold, and they always wear a loaded revolver in their 
belts. Notwithstanding this warlike ornament, they are 
good, honest, hospitable souls, with a hearty welcome for 
the stranger within their gates, a great devotion to their 
sovereigns,“ the father and mother of the nation,” and to 
the Czar and Czarina, whom they deify. For it is owing 
to Russian money and influence that these people have 
made remarkable progress in the past fifteen years, chan- 
ging from bandits to tillers of the soil, while a returned 
English visitor says that in the general air of prosperity 
sordidness is conspicuous by its absence. 


F American women connected with the official life of 
our nation abroad few have sustained their positions 
in. a more fitting. manner than. has Mrs. Lewis Morris Id- 
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dings, the wife of the present secretary of the United 
States embassy at Rome. Mrs. Iddings is a Californian 
by birth, the daughter-of the late Josinh Belden, and her 
childhood was passed almost continuously at the family 
country place, not far from San Francisco. It was in the 
latter city that she made her entrance into the social world, 
and when her parents became residents of New York she 
at once found her place in society among the wealthy set 
who have a fondness for literature, among the noteworthy 
men who were entertained at her home being the historian 
and philosopher John Fiske. Mr. Iddings frequented the 
same set, his early training having been that of a journal- 
ist. It is not strange, therefore, that with so many simi- 
lar tastes before marriage Mr. Iddings should now find 
such an able second in his wife, when in the absence of 
General Porter he is called upon to fill the ambassador's 
place at the official receptions. The Americans residing 
in Rome feared they would be deprived of an official cel- 
ebration on the Fourth of July, owing to General Porter's 
being away on his vacation; but the chargé d'affaires, with 
his wife’s help, secured a good orchestra, had them trained 
in American patriotic airs, and decorating their spacious 
parlors with an abundance of flowers and flags, threw 
them open to receive their fellow-countrymen from five 
to seven. Most of the women made an addition to their 
costumes with a knot of red, white, and blue ribbons. 


HE English society woman does not hesitate to turn 

an honest penny in‘many ways which women of equal 
standing in other nations might consider infra dig. It is 
a recognized fact that many a well-born dame has traded 
upon that station of life in which Providence was pleased 
to place her by selling the entrée to the most select draw- 
ing-rooms to such of her newly rich country women as de- 
sired to purchase the privilege; also, the noble lady of 
limited purse will lend her name to the invitations and 
her presence at the entertainments of the socially ambi- 
tious woman who is able to pay for the bencfit to be de- 
rived therefrom. Latterly many stories have been afloat 
of some American women who have thus gained a foot- 
hold upou the social ladder of the English metropolis. 
Only this season it has been rumored that Miss Astor was 
being chaperoned by an impecunious countess of Scotch 
extraction, who was to be reimbursed for her time and 
trouble by the tidy sum of $15,000. An easy way to pay 
one’s tailor bills has been devised by another member of 
the British aristocracy, who has allowed the aforemen- 
tioned tailor to print the following advertisement in a 
number of fashion journals: ‘‘ Lady Mary Sackville writes, 
saying that ——, of Street, is the only tailor who has 
ever given her a long-waisted effect.” This is an item to 
be reflected upon by such of our countrywomen as had 
the pleasure of meeting Lady Mary Suackville last winter 
while she was visiting Mrs. George Gould, whose guest 
she was for a few weeks, during which they made a trip 
to Montreal. 





ANY waters cannot quench love of golf, at all events 
when the champiouship of the United States is at 
stake, as during that wet July week at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
What those oft-quoted ladies—our grandmothers—would 
have thought of polite society in mackintoshes and um- 
brellas trotting over a soaked course at the heels of mud- 
dy men armed with balls and sticks; how they would 
have regarded the enthusiasm over a fificen-year-old boy 
who twice defeated a picked player; what their com- 
ments would have been on descendants wearing short 
skirts, heavy shoes, and fedoras with bright-hued bands 
—these things are as untranslatable into words as the 
golfers’ inward utterances when miniature pools appear- 
ed between bunkers, and balls imbedded themselves in 
black mud. There were brighter days afterwards—days 
when the sky was clear and the turf springy, and the sun 
shone on scarlet coats enough for a British regiment and 
white tents suggestive of a military encampment; when 
each pair of contestants had from twenty to two hundred 
guy followers streaming in their wake across the grass wud 
roped off by guards from too close quarters at the ery of 
‘*Fore!” And there were beautiful nights too—one all 
brilliant with illuminations deferred from the Fourth, 
others lively with dinners or concerts or vaudeville at the 
picturesque Onwentsia club-house. But, after all, it was 
the attendance on the rainy opening days of the tourna- 
ment, particularly the attendance of valiant water-proof- 
ed ladies, that shows the height to which open-air sport 
in all weathers has become a part of social life. 


ANY of the speakers at the International Congress of 
Women are said to have had so poor a delivery that 
cries of “‘ Louder, louder,” were a frequent interruption. 
It was only when certain gifted speakers were on the stage, 
and when the representatives of the drama began to speak, 
that anything like distinctness was attnined. This seems 
a great pity, not alone because when women undertake to 
speak they should prepare themselves to be heard, but be- 
cause it indicates a condition of affairs which has long 
been apparent to most of us. 

Few of us have been taught to speak properly, to pitch 
our voices at the proper key, or to enunciate our words 
with any distinctness. In some of our best houses, where 
a strict attention is paid to manners and deportment and 
to the building of character, the voices of the children are 
neglected with strange inconsistency. They are allowed 
to assume a fretful tone, to become nasal, harsh, and in 
many instances -rasping. No friend can interfere, and 
the attention of governesses and teachers does not yet 
seem to be sufficiently aroused on the subject. Nothing 
about a human being can be so disagreeable as a disagree- 
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able voice, and one longs for the time when what might 
readily be referred to as the public conscience will be 
aroused to action in the matter. Every other impropriety 
committed by man has its special code of punishment. But 
for a voice that pierces the ear and rasps the nerves there 
is no form of redress. 


FREQU ENT attention has been called at different times 
by criminologists to the relations existing between cli- 
matic conditions and suicides, Dr. Oscar Geck, of Stras- 
burg, has just published some statistics to prove that the 
greatest number of suicides occur in June, the fewest 
in December. One hundred thousand cases, occurring 
in Prussia between the years 1876 and 1895, have been 
studied. Some authorities discussing the question main- 
tain that heat causes a nervous excitement in summer 
which is accountable for the number of deaths by self- 
destruction, adding that most of us eat more in summer 
than we need to, and that the excess of force or plethora 
of life engendered seeks some outlet in crime. Hunger, 
then, apparently, is not an incentive to self-destruction. 
Meat and tea, according to other authorities along the 
same lines, when taken in too great quantities, produce 
acids which bear a distinct causative relation to suicide. 
The whole question, then, seems to resolve itself into 
one of the digestion; and yet who ever heard of a gourmet 
making away with himself? 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHERE LIBERTY IS NOT, THERE IS MY 
COUNTRY. 

HEN the great French Revolution broke out, 

Thomas Paine felt an immediate wish to take 

ahand in it. His book ‘‘Common-Sense ” 

had probably done more than any other book 

to bring the American Revolution to a point, 
and his other publication, ‘*‘ The Crisis,” to carry it safe- 
ly through. He had retired with honor. Congress voted 
him $3000 for his services, and the State of New York 
gave him five hundred acres of land, but he was not con- 
tent to live on these comforts when he could help the 
cause of freedom elsewhere. When his friends urged 
him to stay at home, and quoted to him the Latin mot 
to, ** Where liberty is, there is my country ” (ubé libertas 
ihi patria), he said that this was a motto for a coward. 
The true motto for a brave man was, he said, ‘‘ Where 
liberty is not, there is my country”; and so he went to 
Paris and took a hand in the French Revolution. When 
he opposed the killing of the king, he was shut up in the 
Bastile, and only escaped the guillotine because, when 
the doors of those prisoners ordered to execution for the 
next day were marked with chalk, it happened that his 
door was open and was marked on the wrong side, being 
afterwards closed again, so that he escaped. Thus he 
followed up his motto, ‘“ Where liberty is not, there is 
my country.’ 

For a century since his time the American nation has 
habitually acted on this motto and given its sympathy to 
the underside. Greece, Poland, Hungary, Italy, Ireland, 
Mexico, Cuba, the South American republics, have all 
called forth the national sympathy, because they were or 
seemed to be oppressed. No one has asked whether their 
heroes were all Washingtons and their generals all Grants. 
Probably they were not. No doubt the prominent insurgent 
leaders, Bozzaris, Kossuth, Garibaldi, called forth plenty of 
criticism. Bolivar was called more than once a braggart and 
a traitor, yet it was practically due to him that South 
America is now republican and not monarchical, and it is 
for this that his statue adorns American parks. So much 
for the leaders; and as for the people, there were always 
plenty who doubted, while the struggle lasted, whether 
the insurgents were worthy of freedom or could ever 
sustain a government of theirown. Vincennes, the great 
French minister, who sent Rochambeau and his army to 
serve us at Yorktown, always expected that the new Amer- 
ican States would soon go to pieces. Sir George Trevel- 
yan, in the best history of the American Revolution yet 
written, tells us that, when the war began, George IIL., 
his ministers, and his army agreed in the opinion that *‘ no 
population was ever composed of worse men or poorer crea- 
tures than the rebellious town of Boston.” Probably there 
never yet was an insurrection, large or small, in which 
the party apparently stronger did not honestly believe the 
weaker party to be utterly incapable of self-government. 

The flaw in the whole reasoning in such cases is in 
leaving out the principle of liberty. When a nation, or 
even a family, once enters on the project of managing the 
affairs of its neighbors, it is on the wrong track. It is as 
if a farmer assumed the right of confiscating the adjoin- 
ing farm because he can raise better crops than its owner; 
or a shopkeeper should seize his neighbor's stock of 
goods on the ground that he can make more money out 
of it than the owner can. There is such a thing as per- 
sonal ownership; freedom is freedom; and it is not fora 
nation born and reared on this theory to ignore it in judg- 
ing the affairs of others. What would become of the 
neighborhood if Mrs. Jones, who manages her family 
rather ill, should come home and find that Mrs. Smith, 
her neighbor, has carried off the baby, on the ground that 
she can do better by it, and has therefore a natural right 
to it? No doubt there are extreme cases where the law 
must interfere and do this, but it is too great a responsi 
bility to intrust to Mrs. Jones herself. The whole early 
history of free states usually consists in rebellion against 
the interference of other states which think themselves 
wiser and stronger. But the men who are remembered in 
history the longest are sometimes those who raise their 
voices against such aggressions, even when their own 
government commits them. Probably the thing by which 
the great Lord Chatham will be longest remembered will 
be his exclamation in Parliament, on November 18, 1777, 
“If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while 
a foreign troop was landed in my country I would never 
lay down my arms—never, never, never!” 

Twice in history bas the North-American republic won 
just gratitude from the human race when it might have 
forfeited it by a policy less advanced. To this day, to be 
sure, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, eng»ged in his career of empire- 
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making, has never ceased to blame this nation for letting 
Mexico go, when she lay conquered in our hands—for 
taking } od that flag which once waved in *‘ the halls 
of the Montezumas,” and contenting ourselves with a 
slice of territory when we might have plundered the 
whole. But the world has judged differently. More 
striking still is the case of Japan. There is in the public 
park at Newport, Rhode Island, the statue of a naval 
hero whose greatness lay not merely in what he did, but 
in what he abstained from doing; so that, having for the 
first time opened Japan to modern civilization, Commo- 
dore Perry left it to work out its own destiny, and be- 
come one of the great free nations of the world. Can 
any one doubt that Mexico and Japan are now far higher 
in condition than if they had bees reduced to subject or 
tributary states, as Clive and Hastings reduced British 
India? There is no proof that the Japanese are intrinsical 
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ly superior to the Hindoos, but the one race was left free 
by the Americans, and the other subjugated by English- 
men. So there is no proof that the Filipinos are not, as 
Admiral Dewey said, as well fitted for freedom as the 
Cubans, or, one may add, as the Mexicans. This nation 
has never needed to vindicate its power of fighting. In 
two instances, Japan and Mexico, it has also proved its 
power of self-control. Can it be possible that we shall 
fuil to exercise the same self-control in dealing with the 
Filipinos? If we succeed, if we trust the principle 
of liberty, we may sce them stand where the Japa- 
nese stand; if we pursue the policy of conquest, they 
can never rise above the humbler condition of the Hin- 
doos, There appears to be no human being for whom the 
British government has less use than for an educated 
Hindoo, unless he has a taste for the game of cricket. 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGernson,. 
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ISS ENID YANDELL, author of the successful 
design in the recent competition for the Bajnotti 
Memorial Fountain to be erected at Providence, 
Rhode Island, has sailed for Europe to begin 

The contract, signed 


work upon it at once. 
July 28, calls for the com- 
pletion of the fountain 
in ten months, but Miss 
Yandell hopes to have a 
duplicate cast ready by 
the opening, next April, 
of the Paris Exposition, 
which will mean that the 
bronze and permanent 
one has been finished. 
The sculptor goes to Paris 
to execute her commis- 
sion because there, she 
says, she can get the work 
done best; and, moreover, 
she expects to bave the 
invaluable criticism of 
the great sculptor. Rodin, 
whose pupil she was. 
The artistic merit of Miss 
Yandell’s design is evi- 
dent in the accompanying 
illustration, even to the 
untrained eye. The cen- 
tral group of figures rep- 
resents ** The Struggle of 
Life”; not, as the artist 
differentiates, “ the strug- 
gle for life, as has been 
stated in print almost 
every time my design has 
been referred to, That 
would mean the struggle 
for bare existence, for 
bread merely; but I in- 
tend to indicate the real 
life struggle, the attempt 
of the immortal soul with- 
in us to free itself from 
the handicaps and en- 
tanglements of its earthly 
environment. It is the 
development of character, 
the triumph of intellect- 
uality and spirituality, 
that I have striven to ex- 
press.” The figures show 
life symbolized by a wo- 
man (this figure is on the reverse side of the fountain, and 
in the illustration is only partially seen); the soul symbol- 
ized by an angel, and earthly tendencies typified by three 
male figures, the mantle of truth falling from the angel's 
shoulders forming the drapery of the group. The figures, 
if standing, would be nine feet high; in their pose in the 
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group they will be eight feet high, the height of the foun- 
tain from base to tip being sixteen feet. It will stand in 
the centre of the parkway, opposite the new passenger 
station, at Providence, of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railway, and, as its designer says, ‘It must be 
so fine that its fame will 
make persons stop over a 
train to have a look at it.” 
The architects are Messrs. 
Morris, Butler, & Rod- 
man, bright young men, 
all graduates of the 
Beaux-Arts, who are as 
eagerly ambitious to make 
the work distinctive and 
imperishable as is the 
gifted sculptor. 

Miss Yandell belongs to 
the old Kentucky family 
of that name, her father 
having been a widely 
known surgeon of the 
State. Dr. Yandell was 
specially distinguished in 
his professional work for 
his manual dexterity, and 
he has undoubtedly trans- 
mitted to his daughter 
this skill with his hands, 
though clever fingers are 
the least part of the lat- 
ter’s art. Miss Yandell is 
the first woman member 
of the National Sculpture 
Society of America. 

An interesting fact in 
regard to the award is the 
intense interest taken in 
it by the women of Prov- 
idence. They were urgent 
in their plea to the com- 
missioners that Miss Yan- 
dell’s design should be se- 
lected. The fountain is 
to be a memorial to a 
woman — Carrie Brown 
Bajnotti; and since, said 
these Providence women, 
the design submitted by 
the only woman compet- 
ing is admitted to be the 
peer of any other offered, 
it is most suitable and ap- 
propriate that it should receive the award. So strong, 
indeed, was the sentiment thus created that while it did 
not influence the impartiality of the commissioners in their 
judgment of Miss Yandell’s work on its merits, it made 
that body of gentlemen extremely well pleased to render 
a decision so earnestly desired. 


AT WORK 





























MIsS YANDELL'S DESIGN FOR THE BAJNOTTI MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN. 








THE TOMPKINS PARK LIBRARY 


HE free library and reading-room recently started 

is the Tompkins Park Branch of the Brooklyn 

Public Library Association is a small acorn that 

bids fair to become a giant oak. Tompkins Park, 
Brooklyn, is a pretty, well-kept enclosure, the 

length of one avenue block and the width of two street 
blocks. It is the resort during the summer of some poor 
but not slum children, and of many intelligent and ambi 
tious children of parents of moderate means who live in 
the neighborhood rhe plan of the association commit 
tee to locate a library there was a particularly happy 
thought, which its success during the ten days that it has 


pened emphasizes. When the closing hour came 


by the city through the efforts of Park -Commissioner 
Brower from a bare park shelter built in the park two or 
three years ago. The architect, Mr. John De Woolf, has 
been very successful in his attempt to adapt the open 
shelter, entered at every side by a succession of doorless 
arches, to the needs of the library. The wainscoting, win- 
dow-frames, and big swinging door are of birch with an 
oil finish. The shallow shelves are backed against the 
dull red of the brick with excellent effect, and the simple 
but graceful desk and rostrum for the librarian are in the 
same wood, Chairs and reading-tables are scatiered about, 
a few magazines are on file, and a number of the daily 
papers; a good manila matting covers the stone floor, the 








boring library—*‘ nothing left but a cook-book and a dic- 
tionary.” This little park in summer and others like it 
undoubtedly attract a class of persons to whom the library 
eculiarly appeals. These are strangers who are waiting 
for commercial] opportunities in the autumn. Several of 
these have made application for membership in the libra- 
ry, and cannot produce a person who knows them to sign 
the blank. It is needless to add that the full privileges 
of the place are accorded to them, the kindly committee 
in charge appreciating that one function of red tape is 
that it may be dispensed with. The accompanying pic 
ture was taken at random on an ordinary morning, and is 
typical of the usual occupants of the place. Tie com- 
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ut half past five o'clock on the first day fifty-six children 
still waiting for a chance to rend or carry away a 
book, besides a record of over five hundred visitors who 
had taken opportunities of the room 
during the 
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were 


uivantage of the 
day 


room is a very attractive one, and has been refitted 


A GLIMPSE OF A PARIS 


FEW days ago a delightful thing happe ned to me 


I met one of the readers of these letters from 
lexas. She told me about ber home, and she 
came to see me in mine. Something that I love 


is to shut my eyes and imagine all sorts of types 

living in this round world of ours—the homes in which 
these carrier-pigeons that are my letters may light, where 
perhaps somebody may speak my name. And when I 
get a bit of real life and color to “sweetly creep into 
my study of imagination,” as the poet had it, my joy is 
quite complete. This friendly reader from Texas has a 
great music-room, with pale blue walls hung with Navajo 
und Aztec things, and she told me how it used to 
be a gathering-place for the Rough Riders last year, and 


blankets 


how she and her husband, when they seut out an invitation 
to any of these for lunch, used to laughingly add, ** and 
bath,” the bath of civilization being so rare in that part 


of the world and so highly appreciated Thad your fish 


souflié so many times,” she added. And of course that 
ple ised; me 
She said she always imagined me, on my side, in a con 
stant state of rushing about, and when I told her that 
that was by no means my normal condition, and that I 
often thought my nicest “weeks were the quietest, she 
said Do write about some of those. For, after all, it's 
the homey things that women like best, you know." So 
here woes for a q tiet week' 
[Xs N the first place, I have had Petite Veruns to sew. She 
ot this interesting nom de guerre, if | may call it 
a0 ft m going one day to an Alsacian church, Notre 
Dame de Grice, at Grenelle, where they kept saying, 
Betet fir uns.” “ What does * Petite Veruns’ mean?” 
she asked us the next morning. And in some way or 
other the words stuck to her 
~ HE looks as if she had stepped out of Mary Wilkins’s 
OY books 1 spare figure with sloping shoulders, al 
ways clothed in very slinky black gowns made in the 
mode of day before yesterday. Her hair is invariably 
arranged in little round corkscrews back of each ear, 
and she takes herself and her vocation seriously. The 
time-honored phrases used in the profession acquire 


in appalling dignity from her lips If I consecrate 
this breadth to the ruffic,” says, and it is difficult 
to imagine that it is a question of nothing more serious 
than doing over a last year’s gown When she tries any 
thing on, it is with a series of expressions, such as might 
be appropriate for the encouragement of an elephant in 
his most complicated manceuvres. ‘‘ Voild, mademoiselle, 

tenez! doucement, doucement. Oh, la, lA! c'est cA! 1a! 
The end always in a calming, soothing tone 
such as one would use to a baby accomplishing success 
fully his first steps 

Petite Veruns has a fund of aphorisms, which seems to 
form an all-sufficient philosophy of existence. ‘* Life is 
not without thorns,” she will say; ** but, enfin, life 
One smells the rose, and then one doesn't 


she 


cl y eat! 


1 Tore 


isa good thing 


LIBRARY 


INTERIOR VIEW 


general effect of the interior being exceedingly cozy and 
attractive 

In its short existence it has become a reliance to a long 
list of patrons. About one hundred and fifty books go 
out each day, the shelves at the end of the first week be 
ing almost in the condition reported once from a neigh- 


OF THE LIBRARY. 


mittee in charge makes an earnest plea for contribu- 
tions of books, particularly children’s books and pieture 
books. Money, too, is needed to complete the sum upon 
which is dependent the appropriation that the State re 
gents are accustomed to make to aid in starting new li 
braries. 








touch the thorns—allez!” She objects to sewing-machines, 
and admits the idea of one only under pressure. ‘‘ How 
will you expect anything serious from a machine?” she 
will ask ‘lt is good enough for niaiseries and follies, 
but anything seriouns—"’ The bon Dieu has given her in 
her strange quaint body the wonderful French gift of be- 
ing able to copy anything in the way of chiffons that she 
sees. The most fearful and wonderful skirt from the in 
ner courts of the Rue de la Paix, Petite Veruns will repro 
duce as exactly as a Chinaman wil! imitate your hand- 
writing. She can make anything, and for this she gets 
sixty cents a day—and consideration. One of my friends 
once incautiously allowed her to be paid by the lady’s- 
maid. She never went back. ‘‘Je n'y retournerai pas,” 
she will say of a certain house, but never anything more 
Petite Veruns does not gossip. But one may be very 
sure that in that particular mansion this little type, whom 
Balzac would have loved, got only the sixty cents, and dis 
tinguished consideration none. 


OMETHING else that I do in my quiet weeks is to 
plan menus, and make little dishes, and give little 
breakfasts on my high sheltered balcony, from which, as 
I have remarked before, ‘‘ one looks across the river to the 
Pantheon,” and has a superior sensation in doing it, for 
which one cannot account. Eggs are my latest specialty, 
and in particular ‘‘ceufs a l'aurore,” which I recommend 
as a twelveo'clock-breakfast dish of distinction. I got 
the receipt from Alice’s chef, who says: Make for three 
eggs a pint of bechamel sauce—that is, a pint of milk 
thickened with butter and flour. Boil the eggs, cut in halves 
lengthwise, and make a paste of the yolks. Add to these 
a table-spoonful of the bechamel, salt, pepper, and so on, 
and stuff the whites. Mix the rest of the yolks with the 
rest of the bechamel. Put a layer of this in a soufflé 
dish, then the stuffed eggs, then a layer of the thickest 
possible cream, what the French call créme double, then a 
last layer of the bechamel. Put in the oven till a golden 
brown. The only secret in the dish is to have the yolks 
and bechame! hot together, and it is delightful. 

Another thing I have learned this week from the chef 
is the secret of the superior excellence of French fruit 
tarts, which lies in the fact that such fruits as raspberries, 
straw berries, and so on, are never cooked. The tarts are 
made open, of very short puff-paste, and the strawberries, 
for instance, before they fill it, are allowed to stand in 
melted currant jelly. You cannot imagine what a fresh 
flavor this gives to all such fruit pies. Try it, and you 
wil] never cook the contents again 

Still another bit of information added to my store, and 
that is the delicacy of bouillon made from fresh beef's 
tongue, instead of from any other part of that nourishing 
animal, for the summer days. We boiled the tongue, like 
pot au feu, with carrots and onions and leeks and things, 
an! served the soup one evening for dinner with crofitons, 
and another with vermicelli, and wished there were more 
for a third night. Then the second edition of tongue 
made a delicious chafing-dish supper, with butter melted 


IAN HOME 


in the chafing-dish, and tomato sauce and sherry and sea 
soning added, and the slices of tongue laid in and heated 
very hot. I am afraid all this seems very trivial, but 
please remember it is a quiet week 


AFTER all, neither cooking nor dress-making is ever 
a triviality for women, to my mind, for they are the 
two subjects in our lives from which the most of us can 
never escape, and thinking about them sufficiently is the 
only way in which we can ever be emancipated from 
thinking of them at all—if you understand my paradox 
A sufficient working knowledge of domestic economy is 
a comparatively restricted science. Only a limited num- 
ber of meats, vegetables, fishes, fruits, forms the staple 
of our diet. The elementary principles underlying « nour- 
ishing and appetizing presentation of these are extremely 
few. Once learned, they are as invariable as the laws of 
gravitation and the rule of three, and yet few women out- 
side of the French go to work in a business way to so mas 
ter them that they are free from their slavery 

Another thing that has extremely interested me in my 
quiet week was a talk with a very remarkable woman in 
Paris, Miss Scofield, a young English lady, who has 
created the large and successful Hétel d’Iena. I asked 
her about hotel-keeping as a business for women. 
should never advise any one to go into it,” she said. ‘It 
is profitable, extremely so, but the most wearing occupa 
tion that can be imagined.” 

* But why?’ 

“* Because, to begin with, one has no trained assistants. 
If I had a cotton-mill, for instance, my hours would be 
defined; I should have under me men who knew their 
business. But here I am at the head of fifty or so em- 
ployés who have no special training for their work, often 
no natural aptitude, and who have no regular business 
‘ standards.’ 

“The great drawback, I should say, to hotel-keeping for 

women, is the difficulty a woman finds in keeping her 
mind sufficiently disengaged. When we had a pension 
we superintended everything ourselves; we counted the 
linen ourselves, and never felt sure unless we had seen by 
actual count that it was all back. We did the accounts. 
We superintended the serving of the meals. When the 
pension became a hotel the trying thing was to stand 
aside and see other people do these things badly. The 
head must know how to leave organized details to her as- 
sistants, and keep her mind free for the unexpected, for 
emergencies. A man does this as a matter of course. A 
woman generally has courage for great things, and fails 
in small. For instance, I have stood the strain and uncer 
tainty of enlarging my business without flinching. I al 
ways wilt before a poor dinner. A man never takes such 
things to heart. hat is why a woman’s very training 
and capacity are against her.” 

*“ And in nearly all of what is specially known as wo- 
man’s work,” I added, mentally. Whatever we do, our dif- 


ficulty is to conquer the self-control necessary to have “a 
DE Forest. 


heart at leisure from itself.” KaTHarine 
































HILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Ir requires considerable time and thought to 
keep children dressed according to fashion’s dic- 
tates. For boys there are always new and dis- 

tinctive fads, of soldier, sailor, and Rough Rider. Scotch 
or English style is to be followed, and this keeps busy 
the people who make a specialty of fitting out children. 
Sometimes the French fashions are followed exclusively, 
sometimes the German, sometimes the English, and late- 
ly the American, and every detail is carried out, from 
hats to shoes. 


Ts present style of dressing for small boys from two 
to four years of age is decidedly picturesque and, as 
a rule, becoming. It consists of short trousers, very 
short, not reaching to the knee, and a blouse or smock- 
coat, very long-waisted, cut with a skirt, very scant, or 
all in one piece, and worn with a leather belt. The 
blouse is fastened diagonally from the shoulder to waist, 
or just a little at one side. It is quite like the Russian 
blouse or peasant’s smock. With this costume short 
white socks and black or tan shoes are correct. These 
suits are made in different wash materials—the striped 
linens and Galateéas, white linen and white duck, and in 
plain brown holland. The striped suits are trimmed 
with plain white bands, the white with colored linen, and 
the ordinary brown holland linen with white. These 
linen suits are also often elaborately made up with regu- 
lar white embroidery silk, a linen-thread smocking, and 
some beautiful handiwork is displayed. As yet the pret- 
tiest smocked blouses have been the imported ones, but the 
work is now being done over here, and smocking bids 
fair to be the fashionable fancy-work before long. 


HEN the blouse suits are discarded boys are put 

into sailor suits. The long trouser suits are con 
sidered the smartest, but they are comparatively uncom 
fortable, so that the short trousers are more worn, the 
long ones being kept for dress. 

Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs is said to have her boy better 
turned out in his sailor clothes than any other child of his 
age. He wears white almost entirely—white duck and 
white flannel, made on the most conventional of sailor 
patterns, modelled after the men-o’-war suits in every 
particular. For every-day wear the blue serge and blue 
flannel suits are the best, with short trousers, and worn 
with socks and tan shoes. The Galateas are also useful 
made in the same way. For afternoon and “ dress occa- 
sions” there are the admiral suits, made with short jack- 
et instead of blouse, and worn with white vest. But the 
sailor blouse is best for very small boys. The sailor 
blouse suit is generally preferred to ‘‘the Russian 
blouse,” even for very young boys, and it looks equally 
well with the kilt skirts or with the trousers. Ouly under- 
trousers or drawers should be worn instead of petticoats. 
Indeed, petticoats are not to be included iu a boy’s outfit 
after he is two years old. 


UGUST, and even September, is too early to speak 

with absolute decision about the winter fashions. 
There are of course many advance styles to be seen, but 
Americans no longer rush blindly into every fashion that 
is introduced, and it is later 
in the season than now be- 
fore the styles can be relied 
upon. This does not, how- 
ever, apply to children’s 
fashions, and it is quite pos- 
sible now to start in on a 
girl’s winter outfit. The 
fashion of which glimpses 
have been vouchsafed prom- 
ise well for the young girls, 
for as yet there is nothing 
exaggerated in cut, design, 
or coloring, although there 
is no telling what a night 
may bring forth in some tak- 
ing eccentricity. All the 
styles are much more satis- 
factory than they have been 
for the last two or three 
years 


GBELIcITY is the key- 
note for everything, and 
the English rather than the 
French influence is to- be 
supreme. The fiat seems to 
have gone forth that sim- 
plicity is to be more desir- 
able than ever, and even for 
elaborate frocks there is to 
be a quiet tone of coloring 
and no over-trimming. 
School frocks are the first 
to be madeup. These are to 
have the gored skirts so cut 
that they will flare around 
the foot, or else made with 
attached flounce; there are 
over-skirts on some of the 
frocks —the pointed over- 
skirts long enough only to show the edge of the flounce 
on the under-skirt; but the smartest have no over-skirts, 
aud the trimming, when there is any, consists of braid or 
braiding. Dark blue and dark green heavy serges and 
camel's-lair and a bright brown light-weight cloth are 
popular materials. Oue attractive frock of dark green 
has the gored skirt, a round waist made with yoke of 
dark red silk, and revers of the silk iv front opening to 
show a narrow vest of the silk. A brown cloth frock is 
made with a gored skirt trimmed with five rows of black 
braid of graduated width; the waist is on the plan of a 
sailor blouse, except that it has no fulness, and opens in 
V_ shape with pointed revers and square sailor collar. 
With this is worn a fitted vest and stock-collar of white 
piqué or linen; the sleeves have just a little fulness at the 
top, and are finished at the wrist with a narrow cuff that 
is fastened with tiny gilt buttons. In the same style is a 
charming frock of china-blue novelty goods—the skirt 
trimmed with black braid and the vest with black silk. 
It might be thought a black silk vest would look quite 
inappropriate, but it is exceedingly smart, and the design 





Movenixne vostume in 


prin- 
cease effect, made of black Hen- 
rietta cloth, and finished with 
crape bands. Plastron and cuffs 
of crape. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


is used for girls from 
ten to sixteen. 


OSTUMES of skirt 

and coat to corre- 
spond will be as fashion- 
able as ever, both for 
school and church wear, 
but the materials used 
will be those that will 
make it possible to wear 
the jacket with other 
skirts. For instance, a 
blue serge or cloth coat 
made to wear with a 
skirt to match will be 
so absolutely plain that 
it will look equally well 
with a blue or green 
plaid skirt. With the 
coat and skirt costume 
the irresistible  shirt- 
waist will be worn; but 
it is quite the best = 
of waist for a schoolgirl. 
For winter the flannels 
and velveteens will take 
the place of the wash 
materials. Plain colors 
are considered smarter 
than figured designs. 
Red can be worn with 
anything and every- 
thing, and nothing is 
prettier than a red vel- 
veteen shirt-waist made 
with pointed yoke at the 
back and with a little 





Lieut mkOWN OLOTH CosTUME with 


appliquéd design in white cloth 
Coat and skirt edged with strips of 
white cloth. Vest of white cloth with 
gold buttons. Plastron of white gui- 
pure over pale yellow. 


fulness in front. 





t Are IS 

PaLe Mauve onkrx made upon princesse lines. Round shallow 
yoke, incrusted with guipure, over which the crépe bodice is fitted. 
Bias folds outline the neck and encircle the upper arm, Deep pur- 
plish-mauve velvet ribbon draped from the arm's eye about the form 
spirally, ending in a knot of the ribbon in centre of front. Following 
the windings of the velvet black lace incrusted figures. Fiat scalloped 
flounce edged with bias folds is overlapped by the upper dress, finished 
in similar fashion. Long lace gloves; hat of mauve Neapolitan straw 
wound with black tulle under mauve; mauve velvet bow on left 
side. 


673 


the most fashionable costumes for girls from eight to 
eighteen to wear this winter for church and afternoon 
will be the velvet and velveteen frocks. Dark green is 
to be a favorite, a deep blue, and a seal-brown. These 
must be made most simply, either with skirt and coat to 
wear with silk waists, or in princesse style, with a white 
yoke, and the frock fastened at one side, with enough ful- 
ness in front to do away with what would be unbecoming 
to an unformed figure—the tight-fitting effect. The skirts 
are to be circular in shape, the coats nearly three-quarter 
length, made double-breasted, and fastened with the fancy 
buttons. The coat is only open enough at the neck to 
show the collar and tie of the waist, and has narrow re- 
vers. It is supposed to be worn in cold weather with a 
fur boa or cape, and then wide revers would be in the 
way. It is not fashionable for yqung girls to have the 
revers of their coats faced with fur, nor is it fashionable 
to wear anything but a small bea or collar. A dark brown 
velvet costume, with short boa of sable and sable muff, is 
the handsomest frock any girl could wish for, and looks 
all the better for be- 
ing simply made. 
When the waist of 
the frock is of velvet, 
it is best to have it 
made separate from 
the skirt, so that it 
need not be put on 
every time the cos- 
tume is worn, and 
an attractive way of 
finishing it isto have 
it made so that it can 
be worn with a point 
ed lace collar and 
brightsash. This is 
very English and 
picturesque, be it 
understood. 


OFT light-colored 

cloths and cash- 
meres make pretty 
afternoon and dan- 
cing - school frocks, 
and do not need 
much trimming. A 
light gray princesse 
frock with a yellow 
yoke in front and a 
soft yellow crépe de 
Chine sash is as pret- 
ty a combination as 
could be _ desired, 
while in India blue, 
with a band of natu- 
ral ostrich feather 
from the shoulder to 
the hem, and a touch 
of red at the neck 
and belt, is smart and 
very odd. These frocks are not of necessity expensive, 
and can be made at home if a good pattern is followed. 
The white cloth, serges, and novelty goods also are to be 
fashionable, all made in simple styles. 





Mourning costume of black cashmere 
Over-dress outlined and scalloped with 
bands of crape. 
skirt of crape. 


Sleeves, vest, and under- 


HE FRONT PAGE. 


THE illustration on the front page represents a 
white lawn gown suitable for afternoon wear, 
garden parties, or any midsummer social func- 

tions. The waist is knife-pleated, and the skirt consists 
of triple knife-pleated flounces trimmed with bands of 
sheer black lace insertion, and finished with black lace 
edging to match. Black insertion and lace finish the plain 
lawn sleeves, and the standing collar is of white mous 
seline de soie. A wide fancy collar of russet guipure is 
held together by a tie of old-rose lawn. The belt is white, 
and the costume is completed by a white parasol, with pink 
moiré bands, and a Leghorn hat trimmed with shades of red 
and pink carnations, and tied with black velvet strings. 


MONG THE KING’S TREASURES. 


Is there any substance known more beautiful 
than ivory? A pleasure to look at, with its tint 
and its grain and fibre; a pleasure to handle, with 

its delicate and unrivalled smoothness, and of a texture 
so individual that whenever it is necessary to have one 
piece match another precisely it must be cut from the 
same tusk. 

Once a precious possession of the fine arts, nowadays 
ivory is largely given over to my lady’s uses. It is to be 
found on the covers of her prayer-book, on her dressing- 
mirror, her brushes and combs—‘“‘then she layd down 
her ivory comb,” says the old ballad of ‘‘ Fair Margaret ”— 
on her tablets, her fans, ber fire-screen, and other han- 
dies, her penholders, and her little coffers and caskets, 
the keys of her piano, for inlay on very fine and rare 
pieces of her furniture—a piano having been made that 
was entirely covered with a veneer of ivory, making an 
exquisitely beautiful and bridal thing of the instrument. 
Then also it is used for paper-knives, for billiard-balls, 
for the painting of miniatures and other small designs, 
for the doors of shrines, for the termination of the bish 
op’s crozier, for tiny statuettes and figurines, and for va 
rious objects connected with worship. 

Every once in a while there comes an alarm lest the 
stock of ivory in the world shall become exhausted. But 
apparently it is a groundless alarm, as there is still sup- 
posed to be a vast quantity of fossil ivory buried in the 
earth of northern Europe, where great herds of elephants 
roamed in the prehistoric periods; and there ure not only 
an estimated number of some one hundred thousand stil] 
living in Africa, India, and the equatorial islands, but the 
African natives are thought to have immense hoards of 
ivory concealed, the secret of its hiding-place handed 
down in families for generations, the stock held back 
from the traders as a provision of future wealth. And 
this African ivory is of a lighter tint, yellowing much 
more slowly than the Asiatic, and being of so much finer 
grain that it weceives a higher polish. Meanwhile it 











Sany's paees with wide front breadth of embroidery; narrow pale 
blue ribbon run vertically to where the lace flounces finish the lower 
part of the gown ; the ribbon ends in flowing loops and ends. A deep 
band of embroidery edges the skirt above the flounces, and here the 
ribbon is interlaced, this time horizontally. Full puff sleeves edged 
with deep lace flounces; yoke with horizontal interlacings ; long lace 


jabots with ribbon bows. 


takes » connoisseur to tell true elephant ivory from that of 
the walrus and the hippopotamus, or river-horse, in which 
many of the Middle Age cuttings were made. On the 
whole, then, we may be tolerably sure of enough for a 
long time for the crucifix, the clasp, the chess-man. 

It is a peculiarity of the 
human race that it has always 
loved beauty Ever since 
history began it has valued 
ivory. In the cinque-cento 
period, when beauty could go 
no further, people spoke of 
their mosaics and their ivories 
us they did of their paintings 
and jewels; they were trea- 
sures of art. None have ever 
worked in ivory so minutely 
perhaps as the Chinese, who 
make their curious puzzles, 
and carve with continuous 
story ball within ball, and cut 
the sticks of fans into mar 
vels; but the mediaeval carv 
ers far excelled that work, if 
not in curiosity, yet in pure 
beauty. There are exquisite 
specimens in various Euro- 
pean collections, public and 
private—consular diptychs 
ranging from the third to the 
sixth centuries, sometimes 
mounted in gold: statuettes 
of the fourteenth century, 
small doors of reliquaries, 
carrying richly foliated orna 
ment, marriage-coffers, and 
Russian images of the Blessed Virgin. 
blouse with two box-pleats in’ At Ravenna is an archbish 
front and one in back. Black op's chair covered with saints 
a belt with braee and sacred scenes and sub 
packs, jects,and flowers and fruits in 

high relief; in Hdtel de Cluny 
are innumerable treasures, and in the South Ken 
sington collection are probably what, in point of 
execution, re the most beautiful antique ivories 
in existence 

The old Greeks also knew the value of this won- 
derful substance, which has still a part of the virtue 
of organic life, Phidias and others using it in the 
chryselephantine statues; and for more than a 
thousand years before Christ there were famous 
workers in it 

In spite of the fact that the best ivory is from the 
trunk of the male elephant, it alw ays seems to be 
a singularly feminine article—perbaps by reason of 
its delicacy of tint and texture, perhaps because 
one associates it with the satin of the bride, the 
petal of that purely feminine thing the Cape jas- 
mine flower 





Sruirer rLanwer sere for boy 


from 5 to T years old 


LOUNGING ROBE. 


. Tae woman who likes a kimono, but 

who feels how impossible it is out of her 

bed-room, can make something very sim 
ilar, so far as comfort and coolness are concerned, 
and yet have a gown she will not mind wearing 
about the house, in the morning, at any rate. 





Rvestan sioces of white pi- 
qné, trimmed in white embroid- 
ery and white braid. Plastron 
and skirt of piqué. Black pat- and lace. Rosette, sash, and jabot of 


ent-leather belt. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


To fashion it, take two pieces of some pretty cotton 
material that is at least a yard wide (crape cloth is good), 
having first cut them about ten inches longer than the 
distance measured from your neck to the floor, and make 
a round hole four inches in diameter in the middle of each 
piece about four inches from its end; this is to be the arm- 
hole. A gore as large as seems necessary should then be 
added to each piece, and the resulting diagonal edges 
stitched together to form the back seam, while the op- 
posite or front edges are neatly closed up to near the 
waist-line, and from there left open to the neck. The 
neck itself should be gathered with more fulness at back 
and front than at the shoulder, and then bound, wide lace 
or embroidery being sewed in to form a collar and jabot. 
For the sleeves a shirt-waist sleeve is the best guide, as 
it has but one seam; they may be shaped precisely like it 
at the top, but allowed to hang straight to the wrists in- 
stead of having the fulness gathered into a cuff, and then 
faced and turned back, which gives a Japanese look to 
the gown. Its owner ought to ask some one else to turn 
up the hem around the bottom while she stands properly 
belted, and it is complete. Worn with the belt. while she 
is visible, and without when she wishes to lounge in soli- 
tude, she will find this simple production of her hands 
exceedingly satisfactory. 


RAVELLER’S WRITING-TABLET, 


A WRITING-TABLET which holds all necessary 
materials securely, and which can be stowed in the 
bottom of a trunk without noticeably diminishing 

precious space, is always desirable. Here are directions 
for one extremely satisfactory to any person who likes to 
write sitting on a veranda or other place where breezes 
are likely to work havoc with papers 
A board twenty-five by fifteen 
, inches, and one-lialf inch thick, is 
the foundation. Itshould be bound 
like a kneading-board across the 
~~ ends for strength. Itis then covered 
on both sides by smoothly drawn 
green linen (any fabric almost can 
be used—denim, cretonne, silk), 
which is nailed down on the edge 
with small brass-headed tacks. In 
the middle of the board is an ob- 
long pad of blotting-paper, held in 
position by straps of inch-wide red 
silk elastic, one (nailed with the 
tucks) across each of its four corners, 
and a letter-clip at thetop. Midway 
between the pad and the left-hand 
edge of the board another strap of 
elastic is nailed parallel to the edge; 
this is caught down in thé middle 
by three rows of tacks about half an 
inch apart, the two loops formed 
here by the elastic, being held slack, 
serving to slip pen and pencil into 
The large spaces above and below 
this central division are for enve- 
lopes. On the right hand of the 
blotter a similar strap minus the division in middle; this is 
for sheets of paper. At each end isa loop like those in the 
middle of other strap, one for eraser, the other for pencil. 
The upper right-hand corner of the board: has a traveller's 
inkstand in red leather case secured by glue, and in the 
lower left-hand corner is a circular pen-wiper of chamois, 
held down by a brass tack in the centre 


Rep seros nerves for 
girl from 6 to8 years old. 
Piqué collar in light- 
er shade, edged with 


white; plastron of white 


piqué ; gold buttons. 

































Wurre taws Gown for girl from 14 to 16 
years old, trimmed in Valenciennes lace 
and insertion. Ruffle of lawn, insertion, 


lawn, trimmed with lace and insertion. 
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Sur or suger tawn with hemstitched skirt finish, and deep 
pointed yoke with bands of insertion edged with full lawn ruffle. A 
full frill of same edging fluishes neck and sleeves. 


AINTY COLORS. 


Sue who would wear dainty pink, blue, or 
pale green lawn or dimity shirt-waists and gowns 
must insist that her laundress wash them care- 

fully. One woman whose dimity dress in May was a 
symphony in green now deplores the fact that it returned 
from the laundry with a sickly yellow complexion that 
renders it unwearable. And yet the material was sup- 
posed to be dyed with a ‘* fast 
color.” An investigation 
proved that the pretty gown 
had been rubbed with strong 
soap, scrubbed on the board, 
and then boiled, after which it 
was hung in the sun to dry. 
What self-respecting color 
would ‘‘hold” under such 
treatment? 

Delicately hued wash mate 
rials should be cleansed in 
mild soapsuds, never more 
than lukewarm, rubbed and 
wrung with the hands, the 
washboard and wringer being 
forbidden, rinsed in cold wa- 
ter, and hung in the shade un 
til dry enough to iron. 

If there is any doubt as to 
the washable qualities of cer 
tain articles of delicate colors, 
like fine silk or lisle-thread 
stockings, they may be laid 
for several hours in cold wa 
ter containing a small quanti 
ty of ox-gall. This process 
will often ** fix” the colors. 

The average laundress is de 
void of conscience and pity 
towards fine shades and sheer 
fabrics, and unless the would- 
be wearer of exquisite colors 
is willing to give her personal 
supervision to the laundry- 
work, or at least issue strict orders as to how it shall be 
performed, she would better cling to the always washable 
pure white materials. 





DaRK BLUE SERGE OOaT for 
girl from 3 to 5 years old, 
trimmed with white cord and 
white mother-of-pearl battons. 


MATTER OF BREEDING. 


THERE are certain unpardonably rude things 
that people do without seeming to appreciate that 
they are rude, and without receiving the censure 

that is their due. For instance, to how many religious 
arguments have we been forced to listen, perhaps not 
realizing that the scoffer who tries to show to a believer 
the flaws or weak spots in the particular form of belief to 
which he clings is unkind, and consequently discourte- 
ous? Ifa man is an unbeliever, this fact should not blunt 
his sense of courtesy to such an extent that he can bring 
himself to try to prove to others that their faith is ridic- 
ulous. 

In a recent novel a priest says, reprovingly, to a scoffer 
who openly sneers at religion, 

‘*Do you wish me to believe that an atheist cannot be a 
gentleman?” 

Was it not a deserved rebuke? Do we not in these 
days of free thinking and free speaking pass over too 
easily the slights cast upon our religion? It is quite as 
rude to make a mocking or depreciatory remark concern- 
ing a man’s religious hopes as it would be to ridicule his 
father, mother, or wife. He who has any claims to the 
name of gentleman will not be guilty of such a breach of 
good-breeding. 
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Bany's arrennoon stip with round yoke of all-over embroidery fin- 
ished with a deep full frill of nainsook edged with narrow thread- 


lace. Skirt forty inches long from yoke to hom. Finish of four cius- 
ters of narrow tucks separated by insertions of thread-lace. 





EST VERSUS \DLENESS. 


Wisk parents are those who in vacation-time 
give their children something to keep their minds 
busy while they are getting needed recreation. 

A child should not be allowed to study or to burden his 
brain in any way, but he should be encouraged to read 
in moderation, and, if possible, along a certain line in 
which he is interested. A series of books on botany, 
simply written and easi 
ly understood, will 
tempt many a child to 
the study of flowers 
and plants, and will be 
no undue tax on the 
mind. One boy is read- 
ing during his vaca 
tion what he calls 
‘all about birds,” and 
spends many golden 
hours in meadow and 
wood watching his lit- 
tle feathered brothers of 
the air, and, while thus 
keeping close to Na- 
ture’s heart, draws bod 
ily health and vigor 
from communication 
with the dear mother. 

A vacation is a neces- 
sity to every child; but 
it need not and should 
not be a period of com 
plete idleness, that en- 
ervates the will, fosters 
selfishness, and allows 
the mind to lose all 
power of concentration. 
Such a summer unfits 
the student for the 
work ahead of him in 
the fall. All work and 
no play may make Jack 
a dull boy; but all play 
and no employment for 
hands or mind are cer- 
tain to make him a very 
unhappy boy. If the 
matter for reading and 
thought is put before 
him in an attractive 
way Jack will not suspect that he is working, and will 
feel that his occupation is only one of the delights of his 
summer holiday 





Senex costume for girl from 12 to 
14 years old. Double skirt trimmed 
with machine stitching: waist with 
open-jacket effect; revers faced with 
velvet ; jacket fronts edged with ma- 
chine stitching; tucked plastron of 
taffeta; coat sleeves tacked at the top. 


UT FLOWERS. 


Tuts is the season when even she whose purse 
is short and lean may make her house lovely 
with a profusion of beautiful blossoms. A taste- 

fully arranged bow! of roses here, a slender vase of honey- 
suckle there, give an air of beauty as well as an artistic 
touch to the plainest room. But it is not everybody who 
is willing to give cut flowers the care they deserve, and 
she who does not besiow proper care upon them has no 
idea how long they may be coaxed to keep fresh. All 
leaves should be removed from the part of the flower 
stem that is to lie underneath the water, otherwise these 
sodden leaves decay and make the water offensive. Every 
day the flowers must be carefully lifted from the water, 
and the eighth of an inch cut, with sharp scissors, from the 
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end of the stem, The vase must then be emptied, washed 
out, and refilled with fresh water. This act must not be 
omitted for a single day while the blossoms continue 
fresh. One woman tells me that by such care as this 
she has kept cut carnations fresh and fragrant for two 
weeks. Certainly the flowers are worth the trouble they 
involve. 


HE AGED POOR. 


THERE is a great deal of thought expended at 
present concerning the condition of the very old 
and very poor. 

There are savages who take the superannuated mem 
bers of their tribes out to trees and stones of sacrifice, and 
there destroy them with religious ceremony; and it is 
sometimes the case among those who are not savages, so- 
called; the treatment is less obvious, but equally sure. 
Yet with all civilized and semicivilized peoples the obli- 
gation of child to parent is recognized, even with those 
who are extremely indigent, and, save exceptionally, every 
wife and every husband will make the utmost exertion 
and strain every nerve to keep their own and each other's 
old people out of the almshouse, and to prevent their be- 
coming objects of charity. 

Among the rich this sense of obligation has less oppor- 
tunity for exploiting itself, but a recognition of the ne- 
cessity of love and care and protection is equally evident 
even with them. But with the poor it is often touching to 
see how the husband appreciates his wife’s duty to her 
own people as well as to his,and bends every energy to help 
her perform it, although they may have children to pro- 
vide for, and the nar- 
row means of small 
wages, and even al- 
though the money 
spent, little as it is, 
would be a provision 
for his own old age, or 
a capital towards his 
children’s wished - for 
startin life. However 
adverse the monetary 
circumstances of the 
family, seldom, appar- 
ently, is it the money 
that is grudged; and 
the only disturbance in 
the matter is when a 
bad disposition, or a 
violent temper, or evil 
practices generally, 
make home a place of 
misery. 

It is to be seen at 
once, in spite of the 
willingness to look out 
for them, that if these 
old people could bring 
into the family of the 
son or the daughter a 
pittance of property, « 
weekly stipend, how- 
ever small yet sure, 
that not only would 
their welcome be dou- 
bly secure, and their 
presence a positive 
blessing to house and 
home, but that the old 
people themselves would have that light heart which the 
sense of possession and the love of helping gives, and 
would feel their own worth to that degree which makes 
the difference between a slave and a free man, between a 
beneficiary and a benefactor. 

It is with this thought in their minds that many of the 
lovers of their kind are 
seeking to ameliorate the 
condition of all parties by 
the establishment of insur- 
ance funds for working- 
people, into which, out of 
their wages, they shall de- 
posit a cent a day, or a 
dime a week, and of which 
they cannot receive posses- 
sion till their sixtieth year, 
or until some well-certified 
disability makes it best. 

Of course the difficult 
thing is to spare the cent, 
or the dime, which, poor 
and small sum as it is, is 
needed day by day. But 
wherever the thing can be 
done the benefit is sure 
Of course it would have 
a good effect through 
the creation of a habit 
of thrift—thrift, which 
is not always an accom- 
paniment of poverty, where 
too little hope destroys am- 
bition. If the fund is once 
established, it is not outside 
the province of those inter- 
ested in the individuals to 
whom it belongs to add 
small contributions from 
time to time, which, if al- 
most unfelt by the giver, 
roll up and swell the totals 
considerably. Whenever a 
sufficient number of the 
wise and beneficent give 
their attention to this sub- 
ject, it is hoped that the 
condition of the aged poor 
and of those who care for 
them will be materially im- 
proved. 

And surely this is a chari- 
ty that ought to appeal to 
every one of us. 


Sattor costume of cream-colored flan- 
nel for girl from 7 to 9 years old. Col- 
lar, tie, and cuffs of red cloth edged 
with narrow white cord. Plastron of 
flannel with hand-embroidered anchor 
in gold 





Bive AND wutte onaLt4 Gown for girl from 
12 to 15 years old, trimmed in gaipure insertion old. Collar, plastron, and sleeves trimmed with 


in scallop effect. Belt and collar of white satin. 





Bany's NAINsOOK Gown made with round shirred neck. Four rows 
of shirring define the front waist-line, and white lawn sash ties join 
each side of the shirred line. Full sleeves shirred to wrist-line, and 
finished with lawn edging. 


NGLISH IN FASHION. 


Ir is only within the last two years that the 
German government has permitted any young sub- 
ject to be given his family name as his Christian 
one. Thus to have christened a new-born infant ‘* Schnei- 
der Schmidt” would not have been possible. Franz, 
Heinrich, or Diedrich, would have had to be used instead. 
As some resident in Germany put it, ‘It would not have 
been considered Christian to christen a child with a sur 
name.” Germany, however, is beginning to shake off some 
of its old prejudices and to get away from the thraldom of 
its precedents. More people now travel, the commercial 
spirit is aroused, and against that no prejudice has ever 
been known to prevail. The growth of this spirit is said 
to account in part for the fact that English has now be 
come the fashionable tongue of that country, taking the 
place even of French. The little Princess Louise has her 
English governess. English is taught in the schools, and 
educated persons are expected to be familiar enough with 
it to converse with readiness. 





Par Buve Linen Feoox for girl from 4 to6 years 


Hamburg insertion and finished with Hamburg 


edging. 








COSMOPOLITANS. 


I1l.—A FACTOR. 


ITHOUT diving very deeply into the question 
of the duty of cosmopolitanism, and without 
discussion as to what is properly meant b 
being a woman of the world, we can still 
skim a little on the surface of generally ac- 
cepted truths and ruminate mildly on the best manuer of 
fitting ourselves to live in whatever world we chance to 
be in. We have to live somewhere, and we want, if we 
have any ambition at all, to live in a way that will make 
us important and agreeable factors in our world. Factors 
we have to be, will we or will we not; the only question 
for us is, what kind of factors? There is a tombstone at 
the grave of a woman in an old English graveyard that 
has on it this unique tribute and no more, save the desira- 
bie lady's name—** She was pleasant to live with.” It is 
not exactly a great tribute, and it is a rather touching one 
somehow, telling of feminine limitations that have been 
and are no more; but at the same time this old-fashioned 
English gentlewoman had evidently known well how to 
play a part in her household, and she had played it with 
a perfection that lived in the memory after her. Had she 
lived in this generation the chances are that she would 
have been one of those superior women from whom, as 
the saying goes, ‘‘ we should have heard”; but she lived 
in the past, when those who might now be more conspic- 
nous braided their hair, and were content as a life achieve- 
ment to be ** pleasant to live with.” The chance that this 
particular lady might have held a more conspicuous posi 
tion seems probable, because knowing perfectly how to be 
one *' pleasant to live with” in a small circle proves pow- 
er, and power of the same quality that is needed to be an 
important and desirable factor in larger circles 

Let us take for a moment the case of a girl who longs, 
with a perfectly legitimate ambition, to live the broadest 
social life, and, as a part of this ambition, longs us well to 
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know all men and manners, and the fashions and customs 
of peoples; in fact, to be a world’s citizen—a woman of 
the world, a cosmopolitan. To do this wherever she is to 
live, whether in a village or great city, the first lesson she 
should set herself to master is surely adaptability — the 
making herself ‘‘ pleasant” to others, so that they shall 
expand to her, letting her into an understanding of their 
lives and their worlds. This initial lesson she can learn 
best at home. It is, as a matter of course, the plain duty 
of every girl in every home to learn how to live in that 
home, and how to accommodate herself to the varying 
traits and prejudices of the rest of her family. But this 
question of accommodation is more than a duty—it is a 
privilege. 

Housed in her four walls, where it is fairly safe for 
her to stumble and try agaiv, she has before her, and 
she is a part of, a world that is a little prototype of all 
that she is going to encounter outside when her wings 
are grown and she flies over the walls. If in that shelter 
she does not set herself to learn to live harmoniously 
with those elements which go to make up that little 
world, then she still has to learn a lesson that outsiders 
will soon teach her. Outside the home she will find that 
there are others as frequently inharmonious, but far less 
forgiving of her lack of adaptiveness. More civil, per- 
haps, they may be, but they will also be much less kindly 
teachers. Those faults of hers that the family openly 
criticise the outside world may politely ignore, but in ig- 
noring the perpetrated faults the world will also ignore 
the perpetrator. If the outside world is offended by a 
new-comer’s breeding it lets the new-comer wholly alone, 
than which there is no crueler punishment. The fam- 
ily ray chide and harass, but they will not thus ostra- 
cise, 

The offender holds the same place in the household, what- 
ever her offence, and her instruction continues. The wise 
child is she who learns all she can from the kinder teach- 
ing of the home life. Then,when the day and the chance 
of a wider life offers, she will find herself growing the 
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ITH the thousand and one possibilities of ac 
cident and disease, it is miraculous that so 
many escape. The old adage, ‘‘ Heaven 
helps those that help themselves,” is never 
more true than in those cases in which prompt 

thought, prompt action, and a lightening ingenuity not 
only avert accidents and lessen the consequences of mis 
aiventure, but even save life itself. In these later days 
the value of human life has increased in general estima- 
tion nearly a hundredfold, and measures have been 
adopted in every way to preserve it. Not the least suc- 
cessful have been those which have been called to mind 
and devised for rendering what has been called *‘ First Aid 
to the Injured.” Associations and societies have been 
formed at home and abroad with this purpose in mind. 
Policemen, firemen, and other public servants have re- 
ceived instruction in these directions, and a large number 
of schools and societies, as well as private classes, have had 
courses of systematic and well-considered instruction, the 
value of which has been greatly appreciated, and the 
utility of which 
has been ‘often 
demonstrated. 
Nevertheless, there 
exists a large num- 
ber who have had 
neither the time or 
the opportunity 
to pursue these 
courses, for whom 
the brief and prac- 
tical suggestions 
which these papers 
are intended to set 
forth may be time- 
ly and useful. 


GENERAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

HEN an acci 

dent has hap- 
pened preserve 
your presence of 
mind, and impart 
to those around as 
much composure 
as youcan. Place 
the injured one in 
as comfortable a position as possible with the least move- 
ment, keeping the body horizontal, and raising the head a 
very little. Prevent people from crowding about, and get 
as much air as possible. If the accident is at all serious and 
the patient suffers from shock, the head should be lowered 
and heat applied. This can be done by means of hot- 
water bags or large bottles filled with hot water, or even 
the stove - covers from the kitchen stove or range can 
be taken and wrapped up in flannel and placed at the 
feet and along the extremities of the body. In the hurry 
and zeal see that they are not so hot as to burn and 
blister, as may easily occur unless care is taken. Next, 
if the patient can be made to swallow, give stimu 
lants. Always have in the house the aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. It is the best and safest stimulant that can be 
administered in case of need. A teaspoonful in a third of 
a glass of water should be given. Some of it poured on 
a handkerchief can be held to the nose for inhalation. 
Hot water, hot tea, hot coffee, hot milk, can be given if 
there is the cold of collapse. If you give alcoholic stim 
ulants, give brandy or whiskey instead of wine, as the 
former are so much stronger, a small amount is much 
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more efficacious. In some instances of unconsciousness 
the use of alcoholic stimulants is injurious, and it will 
also render it difficult for the doctor, when he comes, to 
tell just the condition of the patient and the seriousness 
of the injury. 

EXTENT AND NATURE OF ACCIDENTS, 

HLLE you have sent others to carry out the forego- 

ing directions, you have been trying to find out the 
nature and extent of the injury which has been received. 
Ascertain this as hastily as possible, with as little dis- 
turbance of the parts as may be. Remove the clothing 
covering the injured member as gently as you cau. It is 
better to cut through the clothing than to use any force. 
When the flesh has been injured, if the injury is slight, 
it will be bruised or torn or lacerated,if the injury is more 
extensive there will be hemorrhage. When the accident 
is very serious the bleeding may come from an artery. In 
this case the blood spurts in jets with a pulsation as it is 
pumped by the heart. Every one should know the lines 
along which the great arteries of the body run. They 
can be easily learned and followed by the pulsations, 
which can be felt by the finger. By placing the finger on 
the artery which supplies the part, and pressing upon it, 
the bleeding may be checked temporarily. The pressure 
to check the bleeding should be made upon the artery 
away from the wound, in the direction of the heart. 
Stuffing the wound with cloth and making pressure upon 
that will check hemorrhage. If the wound is on one of 
the extremities a tourniquet may be improvised out of a 
handkerchief or a triangular piece of cloth, or a piece of 
rubber tubing. With a stick or a pencil a twist can be 
made so that the requisite amount of pressure may be 
gained. When the bleeding is stopped, the wound should 
be washed carefully with lukewarm water to which some 
alcohol has been added, and when it has been cleansed 
the edges of the wound should be brought together as 
neatly and closely as possible, and covered over with a wet 








PRESSURE ON LARGE ARTERY OF THE ARM. 


faster and going the further into the new life because of 
that start she has given herself in learning how to be a 
factor at home. Marearet Surron Briscor. 


D® you ever hear of the British “Society of the 
Queen’s Kiss”? The London Heening News says the 
last member of it lately died in Essex, England. The 
story of its origin, as the News tells it, is that when Vic- 
toria, only a year old, but already a prospective sovereign 
of England, was taking the air in the Park in charge of 
her nurse, her perambulator was suddenly held up by a 
group of twoscore young girls, who corrupted the nurse 
with silver, and each in turn smacked the royal baby. 
The story is that these girls formed themselves into the 
** Society of the Queen's Kiss,” and from time to time in 
later days brought their amusing but intensely loyal so- 
ciety to the Queen’s remembrance. 

Can this be a true story, or are British royal infants 
always accompanied by grenadiers when they go out for 
air? Even grenadiers might be corruptible, especially b 
children! 1t is a pretty story anyway, and we may credit 
it until the Queen’s denial comes to hand. 


ANY who possess belt buckles and other articles for 

personal use and adornment made from the white- 
looking silver so much in evidence three years ago would 
be glad to oxitlize them if they knew how very easily they 
could do so themselves. Put a quantity of flowers of 
sulphur in a little saucer, and place it in a deep earthen 
dish, arranging the silver around the saucer so that the 
fumes will reach all parts. Then set fire to the sulphur, 
and cover the dish tightly with another dish, inverted. 
When the silver has become a purplish-black color take 
it out and polish with Canton dannel and electro-silicon, 
paying particular attention to the higher surfaces when 
there is much embossed or filigree work. The more 
you polish, the lighter-colored your silver will be. The 
final rubbing should be given with a bit of chamois- 
skin. 


NJURED 


cloth folded a number of times, to await the atiention of 
the surgeon. If you must see to the closing of the 
wound, press the edges firmly together and strap them 
with strips of rubber adhesive plaster, a roll of which 
one ought always to have in the house, or with them if 
travelling. It requires more nerve than skill to place 
stitches in a gaping flesh wound; if the wound is deep and 
not easily held by plaster, take a sharp needle and some 
sewing-silk, having disinfected them with the alcohol, and 
sew the parts together as you would repair a rent in a 
fabric. 

The bruises and sprains which come from accidents 
are best cared for by placing the parts at rest and douch 
ing them with hot or cold water, sometimes alternating 
them. If the injuries are severe, they should not be left 
to home medication. 

The accident may have occasioned injuries to the bony 
structures, such as dislocations and fractures. Little can 
be done by the uninstructed in these conditions, and 
fortunately these cases can wait some hours for the sur- 
geons to care for them. But in case one cannot come, 
the dislocations may sometimes be remedied by the ama 
teur. In dislocations the trouble is quickly seen by the 
deformity of the part. The object is to replace the parts 
as easily as possible. 
Examine and ascertain 
the lines on which the 
displacement —occur- 
red, and reason out in 
which way the parts 
can best be returned 
to the usual condition. 
In doing this remem- 
ber that the muscles, 
like elastic bands, offer 
a resistance, and that 
traction must be made 
to overcome it. In 
fractures the same rule 
applies. You can tell 
a fracture by the 
grating of the bones, 
one against another 
If they come through 
the skin, the fracture 
is what is called a com 
pound fracture. The 
broken ends of bone 
should be placed to- 
gether as nearly as 
possible, and a splint applied to hold them together. 
The splint may be of wood or tin or anything that you 
can get hold of that will be firm enough. They should 
be padded, and then applied to fitthe part as well as may 
be, and then bandaged into place. 














CONTRACTING THE BLOOD IN 
MAIN ARTERY OF THE HEAD. 


BURNS. 


N no other instance is presence of mind so necessary 

and common-sense so valuable as in case of fire. In the 
small beginning a rug or heavy curtain can smother and 
extinguish the growing flames, which in a moment more 
will envelop and destroy. The skin is the external lungs 
of the body, and if a certain amount of it is destroyed 
the person cannot live. The excruciating pain of a burn 
calls for immediate attention. Cover the surface with a 
thick layer of cotton or a compress, and saturate it with 
water and alcohol, equal parts, until the pain has sub- 
sided. This will often prevent the formation of blisters. 
To exclude the air is the first endeavor. If the clothing 
adheres to the flesh after a burn do not attempt to remove 
it, but cut it away, and try afterwards to cleanse the 
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ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION—INFLATING THE LUNGs. 


part of what is left by letting the water drip on it and 
wash it away. The best dressing there is for a burn is 
what is known as carron oil. It consists of equal parts 
of lime-water and olive oil. Soft rags, as cotton flannel 
or lint, should be dipped in this, and 
then applied over the burn. Over 
this should be placed a layer of ab- 
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be cured by rubbing the affected parts with snow or cold 
water at first. The friction can be kept up afterwards 
with a flannel or with the hand. Stimulants and hot 
drinks can be administered internally, 





FORCING THE WATER OUT OF THE MOUTH. 


dent, keep himself above water until assistance came 
to him. In one’s rational moment it should be im 
pressed upon the mind if ever the rescuer came to his 
cries of help when he is sinking in the water he must not 
clutch and struggle, but remain pas- 
sive. A fatal ending has come to 





sorbent cotton, and then a bandage 
applied. If the burn is very deep it 
should be dressed daily, otherwise 
every other day will be sufficient. 
If blisters have been formed before 
the dressing is applied the water 
should be let out by opening them 
near the lower border with a needle, 


SUNSTROKE AND FROST-BITE, 


MORE people suffer from heat- 
stroke than is realized. The 
prolonged elevation of heat acts 
upon the body as much as the direct 
rays of the sun. If, in very hot wea- 
ther, one feels a pain in the head and 
a sense of oppression, it would be 
well to take warning. Loss of con- 
sciousness with heavy breathing oc- 
curs, and the skin is intensely hot 
and dry. The temperature of the 
body mounts very high. The pa- 
tient should be taken to a cool and 
airy place, the clothing loosened and 
made light, and if possible he should 
be placed in a cold bath in which the 
water is made very cold. It is not 
well to dash water upon the surface 
of the body. It is better to wrap the 
body in wet sheets, if it is not possi- 
ble to place the patient ina tub. The 
sheet can be kept wet with pouring 
water over it. When the patient is 
better the stimulants may be given 
internally. After a sunstroke one is 
much more susceptible to the heat. 
When any portion of the body 
becomes frosted, it should be remembered that an abrupt 
change to heat should be avoided, and the blood which 
has been driven to the part should be allowed to return to 
its wonted channels very slowly, or else the result will be 
disagtrous. It is very well known that frost-bites should 
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ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION—EXPIRATING MOVEMENT. 


DROWNING. 


T would be well if man realized that he was an amphibi- 
ous as well as a land animal. If every one were taught 
to swim, or at least to float, be could, in case of an acci- 


the drowning and the would-be res 
cuer alike because of this wellnigh 
irresistible impulse to struggle, 
which results in disaster. In no in- 
stance is it more necessary tO use 
common-sense than in the resusci- 
tation of those who have lost con- 
sciousness in the water. One should 
not give up easily, but prompt and 
efficient measures should be begun 
on the spot. The mduth should be 
cleared, the tongue drawn forward 
by grasping it with a cloth. The 
head should be placed so that the 
neck is extended. This can be ac- 
complished by placing under it a 
rolled-up shawl or blanket, or by 
placing the body on a table and let- 
ting the head hang over the edge. 
Artificial respiration should then be 
practised. This can be easily done 
by what is known as the Sylvester 
method. Both arms should be taken 
by the elbows and brought up over 
the head with a pull, then they 
should be slowly returned, the arms 
flexed, and the elbows brought to 
the chest walls, against which they 
are pressed. The first movement, 
bringing the arms above the head, 
expands and fills the lungs; the sec- 
ond movement presses out the air. 
The movements should be made 
gently, regularly, at the rate of about 
sixteen movements a minute, and 
should be persisted in for some time, 
that the reward of restored anima- 
tion may come at last. Heat should 
be applied about the body, and stim- 
ulants as soon as they can be forced down; and if no one 
can administer a hypodermic injection, the stimulant can 
be given by the rectum. When the patient begins to 
breathe, smelling-salts may be used, and hot water dashed 
upon the chest. 











PRACTICAL TALKS ON MILLINERY 


XL—SHIRRED HATS. 


HESE hats may be made of any thin material— 

mousseline de soie, silk mull, or veiling. If the 

first is used, it will require one and a half yards; 

if large tucks are made, one and three-quarters; 

if silk mull, one and a quarter. Should you de- 
sire to trim a little, get a quarter more. The best way to 
make you understand just how to go to work will be to 
fold a piece of wrapping-paper, eighteen inches long and 
twenty-two wide. Turn in both ends half an inch, and 
mark as in the chart given with the previous talk. This 
chart will be a counterpart of your work in all but length, 
which is determined by the size of the head-line and 
material used. Whatever the size of the head-line, the 
outside wire must be as large again. As there is a deal of 
work in this hat, you will hardly care to make one and 
throw it aside. Better try in some thin material, like 
silk mull. The first two spaces on the chart, you will 
notice, are one inch; these are intended for two tucks. 
Should you desire another, add another inch space before 
marking off for shirrings. Your wires are to be put in 
clusters of two, with a space of three-quarters of an inch 
between first and second cluster, and five-eighths between 
second and third. Another five-eighths space, then sbirrs 
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for a single wire, with half-inch spaces between the re- 
maining single wires, until your side crown is as high as 
you wish. Take fine cotton, and run a line of basting at 
the top of your second tuck; this may be done by slipping 
your chart between the fold of your goods. Put a line of 
basting in the same place on the under side. By taking up 
these two lines of basting, and folding in your first tuck, 
you will get the top of your tucks perfectly even. Baste 
them together carefully, as the one row of shirring will 
answer for both. You will have little trouble if you baste 
for each shirr. Use good silk, about ‘‘ B” in size will an- 
swer. Afier shirring, prepare the wires, which should be 
of silk and well covered. In cutting them, allow a little 
more than the required length. Be very careful in cover- 
ing the ends, and start all at the same time. This is better, 
particularly in thin material, as it is not likely to pull the 
material. For the head-line, we will suppose twenty 
inches to be the size; for two outside wires, forty-two; 
second wires, forty; third, thirty-eight ; and, the rest like 
the one at the head-line. Wires being in, regulate gathers a 
little, and bring the head-line wire together, allowing it to 
lap one inch. Pin the side-crown wires temporarily, until 
the brim is in shape—to do this pin down to a board, and 
get the right length of the outside wire; fasten as at head- 
line, and do the same with the other wires in the brim. 


Finish the side crown, and in lapping your wires be 
very careful to join them neatly and strongly, for the 
result of the work depends largely upon the manner in 
which you finish these ends. Draw up the shirrings, and 
slip the ends of the material over the join, allowing them to 
come close together, and fasten the ends of the shirr threads. 
The hat is now ready for the tip. For this take a strip 
across the material one yard long. For two tucks, twelve 
and a half, for one tuck, eight inches wide. Turn in 
either end half an inch. For one tuck turn down one and 
three-quarters, leaving araw edge. First row of shirring, 
one inch from edge; second row, quarter-inch from last; 
third row, a quarter from this. Leave space after the third 
row of three-quarters of an inch, and run a line of basting; 
a quarter of an inch below this a similar line of basting- 
this last is the centre of a tuck quarter of an inch deep. 
Leave a space three-eighths of an inch, and make another 
tuck like the last, and still another, this will give you aclus 
ter of three. Shirr, and put in two wires, the length of the 
outside one being determined by size of side crown. Be 
fore putting on the tip trim off the side crown to within half 
an inch of last wire ; overcast, and catch down on insivle. 

Pin tip to place, and slip-stitch to side crown; make one 
more tuck, if there is material enough, and draw up tight 
to centre, and fasten. Fasten shirr threads as in the brim. 
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A COSMOPOLITAN VILLAGE 


STOUT little willow grew upon the bank of a river 
For centuries the tide of travel swept by it, then, 
being diverted, left it nearly stranded. By an 
other diversion the willow is again lapped by the 
stream, which, however, no longer hurries by, 

but lingers round it in a miniature lake 
Such, in its relation to the big world outside, has been 
the story of the little village of Broadway, in Worcester 
shire, England, a spot nowadays familiar to numbers of 
travelled Americans. ‘‘ It was discovered by Mr. Frank 
D. Millet” is the popular idea. In a limited sense this 
is true; and Britishers who have given some grounds for 
the prevalent notion that they compass continents and 
seas in quest of snug little spots to ‘“ discover” and an- 
nex, cannot reasonably object to one of their American 
cousins adopting the same policy, especially as the an 
nexation has been eminently peaceful. But the veracious 
chronicler would be doing the little village an injustice 
if he did not claim for it a history long antecedent to 

American enterprise 

It nestles low down on the slopes of the Cotswold Hills, 
which make a horseshoe round it, leaving an opening 
towards the Vale of Evesham, where Shakspere’s Avon— 
Stratford is only fifteen miles off—winds between plum 
orchards and asparagus-beds, that yield an early contri 
bution to Covent Garden. On one of these hills a wide- 
awake eye can note against the sky an outline that dips 
and rises, making the vallum and fosse of a Roman 
camp. Not far off are the remain#of a Roman road, for 
Broadway was one of the chain of castra that guarded 
the Roman road from Bath to Chester. Thus early was 
the place upon the stream of travel. Following the Ro 
mans came the Saxons, and later it was included in the 
kingdom of Mercia. It is mentioned in Doomsday Book 
Later on, in 1265, it is tolerably certain that Prince Ed 
ward, afterward Edward I., must have passed through it 
on his march from Gloucester to Kenilworth just before 
the battle of Evesham, and perhaps returned through the 
village after his defeat of Simon de Montfort. For that a 
village existed there is attested by its old church (not the 
one illustrated), which is partly of early English archi 
tecture. There are head-stones in the chureh-yard with 
the date of 13 The next stepping-stones of time are 
the dates 1600 and odd, which appear upon the gables 
of some of the Elizabethan houses, built when James | 
was king. During the rebellion Broadway was evidently 
royalist, for hidden away in the old church have been 
found the royal arms of Charles L., on a hatchment bear 
iug date 1640. This is the only one which escaped destruc 
tion at the hands of the Puritans. Moreover, Worcester, 
* the faithful city,” is not far off,and Cromwell, after his de 
feat there of Charles II,, is said to have passed through the 
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village, and the proprietor of the Lygon Arms still shows 
the room in which legend says he slept. During the first 
half of this century Broadway was still upon the stream; 
and up to the making of that branch of the Great Western 
Railway, which runs from London through Oxford to 
Worcester, twelve coaches a day pulled up to change 
horses at the village inn. But the railway passed through 
Evesham, six miles off, the stream of travel was diverted, 
and Broadway snuggled forgotten by the great world. 

When the present writer first became acquainted with 
it thirty-six years ago, it was, house for house, much the 
same Broadway that exists to-day, but had not yet begun 
to throb with cosmopolitan life. Still it had decidedly a 
life of its own. Regularly each week in the season Lord 
Coventry used to hunt the country; and it was a fine sight 
for us boys when the four-horse van, with postilions and 
huntsmen seated on the box-seat, rattled up to the Lygon 
Arms. While hostlers sprang to the horses’ beads the whip 
released the hounds, and the village strect would be alive 
with twinkling tails and patches of white and black, of 
hare and badger pie. Later on kennels and stables were 
built in the village, where, under different mastership, they 
still exist; and the headquarters of a hunt can never be 
entirely out of the world 

Childish memories are curious to look back upon. One 
trod with awe the legendary scene of a battle-field of Brit- 
ons and Saxons, and watched a red spring oozing from 
the ground with no scientific suspicion of iron pyrites, 
but a definite sense of a soil steeped with bloody Tales 











GATE TO MILLET’S STUDIO. 


that made one’s blood curdle were told by the haymakers 
of the gang of body-snatchers that used to thrive upon the 
loneliness of the chureli-yard. The woods were haunted 
by poachers; one hurried past the house of the village 
miser, and was pursued by him in dreams. Up at Middle 
Hill, a lonely mansion in the woods, lived Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips amongst his books, parelments, and manuscripts; a 
person altogether terrible to the yeas imagination. He 
was the father-in-law of the famous Shaksperean scholar, 
the late Mr. Halliwell Phillips. In the sixties Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s elder brother Charles, the engraver, used to 
spend his summers at Broadway ; and in a tower upon the 
hill for a while lived a painter. The writer would walk up 
there with his father, and find the outside of the tower set 
round with canvases put out fo dry, and snake-skins hung 
against the wall. Those were the days of the pre-Raphael- 
ites, and the father and painter would discuss them; but the 
boy was far more interested in the fact that the painter 
cooked and ate the snakes, and declared them as good as 
eels. 

Later came college days, and memory of Broadway is 


intermittent, and chiefly connected with family gatherings 
at Christmas, with bell-ringers, the *‘ waits,” and the par- 
ish clerk passing through the village at midnight and ap- 
prising the inhabitants by voice and bell that it was Christ 
mas morning. On some one of these visits it was learned 
that a painter had taken a house; that he was an American, 
and his name Frank D. Millet. Though the village did 
not at once recognize the fact, Broadway had been “ dis- 
covered.” 

As you drive into the village from the station at Eves 
ham, the first house is Mr. Millet’s—a cozy stone house 
with bay windows. But Broadway is for the most part 
built of stone. It has grown out of its own rock-ribbed 
hills, and brick is held as a sacrilegious intrusion. A little 
further on is the village green, play-ground of children, 
and during school hours of ducks, and the pitching 
place of travelling circuses, merry-go-rounds, fat women, 
cheap-jacks, and other migratory people. Thence the 
main street winds upwards for nearly three-quarters of a 
mile, the last house being also the home of an American 
—Madame Navarro. From the green, at right angles to 
the main street, was another, past an ecclesiastical-looking 
building, of which more anon, and past the new church— 
a representatively ugly type of the early Victorian Gothic 
revival—till it reaches the old church, Approached by a 
fine avenue of elms, this beautiful little edifice, cruciform 
in shape, with central tower, and embracing probably 
Saxon, and certainly Early English and Perpendicular ar 
chitecture, lies secluded from the world in one of the 
sweetest, tranquilest God's acres in a country where the 
majority of resting-places are beautiful. Hither, while 
the music of a peal of bells, mellowed by time, rocks the 
old tower, the villagers flock on summer Sunday after- 
noons, and hither one by one they are brought and laid in 
rest to the throbbing of the big tenor bell. 

Half-way up the village street another road turns off, 
leading to a monastery of the order of the Passionists and 
to the Roman Catholic church, where the late Duc d’Ay 
male used to attend mass—for his English home was only 
a few miles distant—and now Madame Navarro wor- 
ships. 

The characteristics of Broadway are its broad street 
and the picturesque variety of sky-lines, nooks, and an- 
gles. Gabled houses abound—stout Elizabethan houses 
built by a sturdy race of yeomen, who loved their homes 
enough to make them beautiful as well as strong. In the 
proportions of the gables there is an instinctive sense of 
beauty; chimneys are handsomely grouped and decorated 
with refined mouldings; the windows are mullioned, and 
the doorways often arched. Some of the houses are man- 
tled with ivy, all colored tenderly by time, and bright with 
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MILLET’S STUDIO. 


flowers in gay little garden patches, or gleaming from potted 
plants in the windows. Behind the houses are strips of 
gardens, and beyond these meadows, orchards, and corn 
fields. Still a little farther on is the fresh green back- 
ground of hills, timbered up their slopes like a park, and 
crowned with woods, where snowdrops lead the dance of 
the seasons; primroses, wild hyacinths, and anemones 
follow, and the dog-rose, blackberry, and nuts bring up 
the rear. 

These are some of the simple features of this little vil- 
lage, which casts such a spell over the imagination—not 
only of its sons, who naturally feel very tenderly towards 
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it. but of strangers who have made their homes there, of 
visitors who return year after year, and of others who 
have paid but one visitand yet spenk warmly of its charms 
What is this subtle influence? Its attraction may be that 
one cannot analyze it any more than one can the fragrance 
of its apple-orchards. It has its own little simple routine 
of daily life, intimately connected with the seasons and 
the life of its fields and hills. It belongs to its surround 
ings as naturally as the trees and the flowers 

A conspicuous feature of the outside of Mr. Millet’s 
house is a big stone barn with loop-hole lights, which he 
has transformed into a handsome studio. Behind the 





house is a fine garden, of which the most treasured spot to 
the lady of the house is a broad border of old-fashioned 
flowers, which renew themselves year by year, against the 
background of a brick wall covered with roses. Along- 
side the garden stretches the paddock, with an uninter- 
rupted view of the near-by hills. This delightful home is 
the scene of frequent hospitality, for it is within four 
hours of London, and is a Liberty Hall to some of the 
best-known workers in art and letters. But with all his 
geniality as a host, Mr. Millet is an indefatigable worker, 
and he has made for himself a quiet studio elsewhere. 
Hard by the green is an old building popularly known as 
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stored it, and has made it his own particular studio. It 
was here that he painted the panel for the Bank of Pitts 
burg. 

When the writer some five years ago saw the house in 
which Madame Navarro now lives, it was very dilapi 
dated. The main living-room was a stone-paved kitchen 
with oaken rafters covered with a patina of smoke, and 
hams and flitches of bacon hung in the huge chimney, 
through which a patch of sky was visible. Much of the 
house was given over to apple-storage, and ivy had over 
grown the windows. In another part was the dairy, and 
near it was the store-room, with its piles of truck le cheeses, 
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the ‘‘ Priory.” In reality it was the summer residence of 
the Abbots of Pershore, in the days when their rich abbey 
lay snug upon the banks of the Avon, and their glebe 
lands extended through many parishes. The visits of 
the abbot were not entirely for meditation and repose. 
He supervised the collection of the abbey tithes—the tenth 
of the wheat and fruit harvests and of the live-stock. 
The building seems to have included a sleeping-room, re 
fectory, kitchen, and oratory; and after the dissolution of 
the monasteries it no doubt suffered many vicissitudes, 
until ten years ago it was subdivided into several cottages. 
Mr. Millet purchased it, removed the partitions, and re- 
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For they do not manufacture cheese at Broadway. They 
make it and keep it until it is matured—a very different 
thing. Since then the house has been transformed into an 
ideally restful home. The back of it is shown in an illus 
tration, and here, where a few years ago was a very ag 
gressive farm-yard, is a garden looking over orchards on 
to hills which rise almost from its walls. Madame Na 
varro has said in her book that she has been in search 
of peace, and from what one knows of the village and 
has heard of the taste with which she has adorned her 
home, it is safe to believe that she has found it in Broad- 
way. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


N the next few days Sartain recalled his talk with 


Esther very often. The glimpse of her childhood 
that she had given him was precious to him, and he 
was glad that he had been able also to tell her about 
his mother and about his own youth. He thought 
that he knew ber a great deal better for that long exchange 
of confidences, and he hoped that she kuew him better 
leo 
On Saturday he had a brisk little note from Mr. Vivian, 
inviting him to eat his Thanksgiving turkey with them 
on the coming Thursday at half past seven, and explain- 


ing that it would be a very little dinner, as Dircks and 
his daughter and Adams would be the only other guests. 
It was not on a postal-card that Sartain accepted this in- 
vitation, but on a sheet of Japanese vellum note-paper, 
which he had recently purchased at one of the Oriental 
stores 

Vivian's note he put away with its predecessor, first 
reading the two over again, and remarking on the care 
with which they were written. Both in expression aud 
in penmanship they were models of neatness. The ap- 
pearance of these little letters was like that of the man 
himself—it was the very perfection of conscientious finish. 

Then it came to Sartain, strongly, that here was a most 


dangerous rival, if Vivian were really resolved upon mar- 


rying Esther. The novelist was no longer a young man, 
it was true, but he was good looking sull, well dressed 
always, and well preserved, far more youthful in appear- 


ance than his actual years. When Sartain set himself be- 
side Vivion he was acutely aware of his own disadvan- 
tages. Some day he hoped to show the world what was 
in him, but in the meanwhile he was a raw boy without 
fame or position or means. Mr. Vivian had all these; he 
was also an accomplished man of the world; he was not 
cursed with shyness, and he had tact. Sartain’s heart 
sank within him as he set down the list of Vivian‘s supe- 
riorities, and yet he took courage again at the thought 
that, after all, Vivian was older, and had been married al- 
ready, and could not love Esther as much as a young man 
who had all the career of his manhood still before. him. 
Perhaps, after all, Adams was really more to be feared 
than Vivian 

And yet, when Sartain was shown into the Vivians’ 
parlor on Thanksgiving evening, and the host came for- 
ward to greet him, the young man could not but hold the 
elder to be a formidable competitor. Jealousy lent sharp- 
ness to Sartain’s examination of Vivian as he acknow- 
ledged his host's cordial greeting, and it was with a satis- 
faction he knew to be p a yicable that he marked. how 
much grayer Vivian's Rene was than he had taken it to 
be. But the keen face had a kindly expression, and the 
alert eye gave the new-comer a welcoming glance. 

‘You have met all my daughters, haven't you?” said 
Mr. Vivian; and Sartain replied that he had had that 
pleasure, stiffening himself not to be overwhelmed by the 
memory of the unfortunate postal-card which the twins 
knew all about, and by the recollection of his more flagrant 
rudeness to the elder daughter at the meeting of the Con- 
temporary Club 

He had bowed to the twins, making some inarticulate 
remark, and they severally responded, ‘‘So glad you 
were able to come, Mr. Sartain,” and ‘* Delighted to meet 
you again, Mr. Surtain.” Then they resumed their own 
confab, interrupted by his arrival; and in half a minute 
they were again giggling away—a little to the young 
man's discomfort, for he feared that perhaps he was the 
target of their merriment 

He turned to Johnny, and to his great relief she greet- 
ed him with her usual heartiness, and set him at his ease 
atonce, It was as though she had wholly forgotten how 
rudely he had neglected her the last time they had met. 
As he dropped into conversation with her, he looked at 
her with genuine admiration. In evening dress she was 
really almost « handsome woman; her robust figure was 
only a little too full for her height. Her attire was even 
less manish than it had been at the Contemporary. For 
one thing, her sleeve was short and displayed a beautiful 
forearm, which led Sartain to look at her hand for the 
first time; and he discovered that it, too, was beautiful 

a little large, perhaps, and strong rather than delicate, 
but finely modelled and admirably proportioned. Sar- 
tain was as susceptible as most young men to the influ- 
ence of sex and to the power of beauty; and yet his feel- 
ing toward Jolnny was that, after all, she was a g 
fellow, and that it would be pleasant to be friends with 
her 

Before they had settled down into talk, Vivian got up 
again to shake hands with Adams, who nodded to Sar- 
tain, aod was instantly seized by the twins. 

“As we are all here now,” said Vivian, ‘‘ I suppose we 
may as well have dinner served.” He went to the door 
and gave an order to the white-capped maid. 

Sartain stared at Johony in surprise. ‘All here!” he 
echoed, blankly. “ Why, I—I thought that Miss Es— 
that Mr. Dircks and his daughter were coming too?” 

Yes,” she .nswered, ‘‘ we expected them; and we are 
ull so disappointed they can't come.” . 

‘Can't come!” echoed Sartain again, his spirits sink- 
ing swiftly. 

‘They accepted at first,” Johnny explained, “ but 
yesterday morning Dora had a letter from Esther saying 
she had just had a letter from Madison, Wisconsin, 
with news of her grandmother's illness. The old lad 
is very feeble, and probably she will not survive this 
attack, She was very fond of Esther—I've an idea she 
was her favorite grandchild—and 86 she begged her to 
come out and see her before she died. Of course, Es- 
ther and her father packed up at once, and they must be 
in Madison by this time. I only hope that she will find 
her grandmother slive—bat it won't be a cheerful 
Thanksgiving for her anyway, will it?” 

* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazag No. 27, Vol. XXXII. 
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“No,” said he, slowly, ‘it will not be cheerful for 
her,” and he thought how cheerless his own Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner would be now that he was disappoin in 
her presence. 

The mood of taciturnity to which he was often a prey 
seized him again, and the conversation would have 
flagged more than once if Johnny had not chatted along. 

As they rose to pass into the dining-room, Vivian said 
to Sartain, “ Will you take my daughter in?” 

Then he turned to Adams and the twins and asked, 
“Which of you goes in with me?” 

“You can go in by your lonesome, papa,’ 
Dorothea. 

** Wecannot desert Madams,” added Theodora. 

With that the twins each took one of the artist's arms, 
and sent their father on before them by himself. Johovy 
and Sartain brought up the rear. 

It was the first time that Sartain had ever been invited 
to a dinner so elegantly served. In spite of his sharp pang 
of disappointment that Esther Dircks was not to sit at the 
table with him he was awake to all the details of the ser- 
vice. The table was square, and it was lighted only by 
three candles in the candelabra at each corner. There 
was asuperb basket of flowers in the centre, and here 
and there were little silver dishes with olives, nuts, can- 
died fruit, and tiny frosted cakes. 

Johnny took the seat at the head of the table, and indi- 
cated to Sartain the chair on her right. Mr. Vivian stood 
at the foot, while Adams hesitated. 

** Your place is on Johnny's left there,” said the host. 
“I forget how you two little pests are to sit,” he added, 
glancing from one to the other of the twins. 

Dora and Theo looked at the two unoccupied places, 
one next to Adams and the other next to Sartain, and 
then they looked at each other and laughed. 

** Let's draw lots,” cried one of them. 

“I'll go you!” returned the other, leaning over and 
ome out a couple of salted nuts. Placing her hands 

hind her for a moment, she extended her closed fists to 
her sister. ‘‘ Now choose,” she said. ‘‘If you get the 
chestnut, you sit next to Madams.” 

It was Theo who presented this dilemma to her sister, 
and while Dora was making her choice it struck Sartain 
that neither of the twins at all relished his society, and 
that he was obviously assigned to Johnny's care; and 
with a swift blush he asked himself if she were enter- 
taining him merely as one of the disagreeable duties of 
the hostess. The question was salutary at that minute, 
for it gave him an incentive to put bis best foot forward, 
and to show them that he was quite as good company as 
Adams. ¥ 
Finally Dora chose the right hand—the chestnut was 
in the left; so it was Theo who sat between her father 
and the artist, and Dora who took the chair beside Sartain. 

As they were unfolding their napkins, Johnny had a 
chance to call Adams’s atiention to the eternal fitness of 
things, in that the one of the twins who got the chestnut 
was to have him, to which the artist replied that. if he 
were really a chestnut he had come that evening to be 
stuffed with turkey. 

Sartain, left ont of this interchange of obvious jest, ate 
his oysters in silence, and then forced himself to speak to 
the girl on his right. 

‘** This little dinner of six is very like the one your fa- 
ther has described in the first chapter of In Search of 
Himself,” he began. ‘‘ Don’t you think so?” 

Theodora answered promptly, “‘I don’t know,” and 
looked across the table at Dorothea. 

** And I don’t know either,” the other girl added. ‘‘ You 
see, we have neither of us ever read any of papa’s books.” 

Sartain stared from one to the other in intense surprise. 
** Never read your father’s books?” he repeated. 

“ The fact is, we like papa too much to read what he 
writes,” said Theo. 

“ And if we had read them and didn’t happen to like 
them, I don’t know what we should do!” Dora declared. 

Sartain turned toVivian, who nodded gravely and agreed. 
“It is a fact. They never do read my books; yet they 
can read and write themselves—after a fashion. I don’t 
say that they can spell, but then I never could myself until 
I began to correct proof. Besides, what could I expect? I 
sent them to a school which professed to provide ‘a col- 
legiate education’—so I suppose I had no right to de- 
man! orthography.” 

“It'sa mleteke to teach girls how to read and write,” 
broke in Adams. “It unfits them for society, where ig- 
norance is bliss and where that girl is most attractive who 
is most willing to ask questions and to let men tell her 
things.” 

** 1 didn’t go to the same school as Theo and Dora,” said 
Johnny. ‘ At my school we had a debating society, and 
the last question we discussed before I was graduated was 
‘ Does a college education unfit a man for matrimony?” 

Adams laughed. ‘I think that was a fair thrust,” he 
admitted. ‘*‘ All the same, | believe that the one insult 
no woman will ever forgive is an attempt to reason with 
her.” 

Johnny looked at him gravely, and tliere came a little 
twinkle in her eye as she answered. ‘‘ You ought to re- 
jolcs, Madams, that you are in no danger of ever proffer- 
ng such an insult.” 

Sartain listened in silence, observing that Vivian liked 
to lead Adams on, and that he enjoyed the crackle of jest- 
ing, altbough he rarely took part in it himself. After the 
artist had been setting forth certain extreme views at great 
Jength and with much coruscation of paradox, all the 
comment the host made was to say, slyly, ‘‘ What a pity 
it is that Adams lacks the gift of dialogue.” 

So long as Esther Dircks was not present, Sartain did 
not mind how successfully Adams might show off; and 
her absence was in his thoughts whenever he let his mind 
wander from the immediate topic of the conversation. He 
had no need to exert himself to keep up the talk. Johnon 
and Mr. Vivian brought him in now and then just ob 
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ciently to keep him from feeling left out. He was aware 
that they both had tact, and that they were using it in 
their relations with him; and although he was grateful 
for this, it annoyed him none the less. He wished more 
fervently than ever that Esther was there, since she was 
truly sympathetic. In her presence he expanded freely, 
and she had no need of tact. 

A green-turtle soup had followed the oysters, and a 
pompano succeeded the soup. Then came broiled mush- 
rooms, after which there were cutlets, cooked in a shell 
of paste with a delicious white sauce. 

** Gracious, papa,” cried Theo, ‘* I've given up drinking 
water with my meals, and I eat toast now and no bread, 
but how can we help getting fatter and fatter if Johnny 
will bave cotelettes a la Soubise?” 

‘These cutlets are fine!” said the artist. ‘* Have you 
a new Chief now, or a Blue String only?” 

**I don’t know that we can even call her a Cordon 
Bleu,” Vivian explained. ‘‘ She is a Swede; but Johany 
tries to keep her up to the mark. And as a result I'm 
afraid I shall have to go over to Carlsbad again this 
summer.” 

‘Then we must start early and get to London before 
the season’s over,” Dora insisted. 

“ And after your cure we can go to the Engadine again, 
can’t we?” ed Theo. ‘‘I dote on Saint Moritz in 
August.” 

**There is the disadvantage of going to Europe,” ex- 
pounded Vivian, knitting Sartain into the conversation; 
‘these flibbertigibbets of mine keep me jumping from 
Zeca to Mecca, as the Spaniards say. And I am getting 
too old to be trotted up and down the globe. I like to 
spend my summers tranquilly.” 

Sartain was able here to frame a sentence expressing 
his belief that Mr. Vivian was very fortunate in his trav- 
elling companions. 

‘**There, Madams!” said Johnny. ‘‘ You never pay us 
compliments like that.” 

“The fact is,” said Adams, gravely, ‘“‘a man must 
make his choice between Truth and Tact. He can’t pre 
tend to both. Now'l have preferred Truth!” 

The service was so silent and so swift that the guests 
never gave it a thought; and it was this simplicity of 
luxury that most impressed Sartain. He did not doubt 
that the silver and the glass and the linen were all ex 
pensive, but he had to admit that they were perfectly un- 
pretentious. Everything was excellent in its kind, and 
nothing was showy enough to attract attention. As the 
turkey had followed the cutlets, and as it had been suc- 
ceeded by a ham and a mayonnaise of celery and lettuce, 
Sartain felt that here was the quiet perfection of living. 
Wealth bad its advantages, if it could lubricate the wheels 
of existence thus. The young fellow had often longed 
for riches that he might Pa good with them; now, almost 
for the first time, he wished for wealth for his own sake, 
that he might have rooms comfortably furnished and 
meals artistically served. He projected his vision into 
the future, and imagined himself and Esther sitting at a 
table like this in an apartment like that. Then he re 
membered that it was Thanksgiving day, and that in 
many a tenement-house of New York there were old men, 
worn women, and little children who had gone without 
food. The morsel in his own mouth choked bim almost; 
and he felt for the moment as though the bountiful repast 
at which he sat had been stolen from the hungry. 

After the salad there was a mince pie; ond what gave 
place to a mould of fancy ice-cream, representing a hen 
setting upon a nest of spun sugar. The talk of the twins, 
Johnny, and Adams sparkled along, but Sartain could 
not cast off the sombre shadow that had fallen over him. 
He was well aware that his taciturnity was out of place, 
but he could scarcely control it. During the last course 
he hardly spoke at all. 

Finally Johnny rose, and the rest of them stood up 
also. Sartain saw Adams offer his arm to Theo while 
Dora took her father’s, so he presented his to Johnny. 

The men escorted the girls to the parlor and then re- 
turned to the dining-room, whereupon Vivian invited 
Adams and Sartain to take the chairs next to him. The 
maid passed the coffee and the liqueurs. 

For a minute or two nothing was said; and then Sartain 
broke the silence, finding it easier to master his melan 
choly when there were no women present. 

‘**Do you suppose that Miss Dircks’s grandmother is 
likely to die soon?” he asked. 

“She is not likely to get well, I think,” Vivian an- 
swered. 

** Pretty well fixed, the old lady is, isn’t she?” Adams 
queried. 

**I have an impression that she has some money,” the 
host responded. ‘‘ How much there may be I cannot say. 
I hope that Esther will come in for a share of it.” 

“‘T guess even a little would be welcome in Stuyvesant 
pa aeaeny said the artist. ‘‘It’s going to be a pretty cold 
winter for the engravers. Process is knocking them out, 
one after another. I don’t wonder the old man has 
soured on the world. It’s enough to make a saint swear, 
to work hard, to be one of the best men in the business, 
= then have the business go from under you, as his has 

lone.” 

“ Mr. Dircks is one of the finest engravers we have, isn’t 
he?” asked Sartain; ‘‘ one of the leaders of the American 
school?” 

“His touch is exquisite,” Adams asserted—‘‘ simply 
exquisite; and the more feeling there is in a drawing the 
better he does it. You wouldn't think that now, from 
the look of him, would you? He’s a funny old bird, 
with that long white beard of his and those immense 
eyebrows. You'd never imagine he was daft about Wac- 
ner’s operas, either. He looks more like a benevolent 
revivalist who would lead in singing the ‘Sweet By- 
and-By ’"—or else like a bunco-steerer; I don’t know 
which.” 

“There is a marked contrast between his almost un- 
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THE TIDE ON WHICH THERE IS 


couth appearance,” Vivian admitted, ‘‘ and the delicacy of 
his artistic perceptions 

Suddenly it struck Sartain that it was odd he and 
Adams and Vivian should be dissecting Raphael Dircks 
thus coldly, when all three of them were in love with the 
old man’s daughter 

‘Did you know that Mr. Dircks had been in the army?’ 
he inquired, desiring to divert the discussion 

**He was in the artillery,” Vivian explained. ‘‘ Curi 
ously enough, he was in command of the very battery at 
Ge ttysburg I was ordered to support.” ? 

Sartain looked at Vivian in surprise. Here was the first 
time he had heard that his host had seen service in the 
war 


‘We got fighting our battles over one day last winter,” 
Vivian went on, ‘‘and I found that we had spent a good 
part of that very hot Fourth of July side by side gut I 


discovered also that there is something about lis war record 
that he hates to recall. Have you remarked how he de 
tests those in power, and how he sympathizes with those 
in danger, whether they are really guilty or not? Well, 
sometimes I have surmised that perhaps he got into a 
mess of some sort; he is perfectly honest, of course, but he 
is as innocent as a babe, and he has a violent temper. 
Now he may bave been unjustly accused and unable to 
clear himself; and that might imbilter him.” 

You do not suppose that his daughter knows this?” 
Sartain asked, with the picture of Esther before him as 
she waited on her father that drizzling afternoon ten days 
lefore in Stuyvesant Square. 

‘I don’t know it myself. 1 don’t believe that there is 
anything really wrong with Dircks,” Vivian returned; 
but whatever it may be, his daughter doesn’t suspect it.” 

Of course, if the old man was cashiered or fired out 
of the army one way or another,” said Adams, “it’s no 
wonder he’s got his mad up.” 

‘I like the old man in spite of his peculiarities—or 
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perhaps because of them, I don’t know which,” Vivian 
declared, *‘ but I cannot pretend to understand him. He 
is a congeries of contradictions. That’s what makes him 
so individual. But then, if we have eyes to see it, every 
body is individual.” 

‘*T guess he’s what you call a character, if that’s what 
you mean,” the artist admitted 

Sartain smiled, and suggested that he himself had fan 
cied that Dircks would be ‘‘ copy.” 

‘Oh yes,” Vivian returned, with a bitter sigh, ‘‘ he is 
‘copy,’ of course, and so are you, and so am I. That is 
the worst of our craft—everything is ‘copy.’ Nothing is 
sacred to a man of letters nowadays; he stands ready to 
find ‘ literary material’ in his own wedding day, or in his 
mother’s death-bed. If we meet a beautiful woman, we 
are thinking how we can put her into words. If we make 
love to her, we do it with one finger on our own pulse, so 
that we can reproduce the effect in the next love-scene we 
compose. Sometimes I have wanted to liken a novelist’s 
head to a kodak, in which he is incessantly storingvaway 
negatives to be developed at leisure After a man has 
written a dozen novels he is incapable of anything but 
self-analysis. He is forever prying into his own motives 
and emotions. He takes his art with him everywhere; 
he cannot get away from it; it is his Old Man of the Sea; 
it is his Nemesis; it is the price he has to pay for the joy 
of creation.” 

Sartain confessed his own increasing tendency to keep 
himself under the microscope 

‘**It is a disgusting trick, is it not?” asked Vivian, in a 
gush of self-contempt. ‘I wish I could get back the 
power of doing things simply and for their own sake, and 
without the consciousness of the immense complexity of 
my motives for the most trifling act.” 

“* As you say;” Sartain commented, “ this treating of all 
the sacred emotions merely as so much material for our 
art—that is the price we pay for the joy of creation. It’s 


a high price, no doubt—but then is any price too high for 
the immense delight the craftsman feels as his work 
grows before him and he knows that it is good?” 

‘*That's all very well,” retorted the artist ‘ But some 
times he knows it is good when it isn’t—when it’s mighty 
bad, indeed. It isn’t the men who do the best work that 
are most ensily satisfied with what they do—not by a long 
shot, it isn’t.” 

** Of course not,” said the elder novelist, ‘and yet Sar 
tain here is right in thinking that the man who does the 
best work gets the most enjoyment out of it. And this, 
even though he knows that he is far from attaining per 
fection. Don’t you remember the anecdote of Thorwald 
sen in his old age?” 

“I don’t care much for Thorwaldsen,” the artist re- 
sponded. ‘‘ He was a neo-Greek—and that’s a bastard 
style. Every fellow ought to begin where the fellow be 
fore him left off, and not go harking back after dead 
men’s bones.” 

‘With your gracious permission,” the host retorted, 
laughing lightly, ‘I will tell you the anecdote as well as 
I can recall it. In Thorwaldsen’s old age a friend entered 
his studio in Rome and found him seated despondently 
before the figure he had just finished modelling. The 
friend asked him why he was sorrowful, and if it was be 
cause he had not been able to realize his ideal. The old 
sculptor answered that, on the contrary, be grieved be 
cause he had now, for the first time in his life, been able 
to realize his ideal; and he explained that in his youth he 
could never satisfy himself, and that he had always seen 
how imperfect even his best works were. Now, at last, his 
craftsmanship was equal to his conception; soon the cun 
ning hand would surpass the failing brain, and therefore 
he perceived that he must be already on the verge of his 
decline.” 

“The old boy knew a thing or two, didn’t he?” cried 


(Continued on page 683 ) 
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HOME EDUCATION FOR CONVENTIONAL ART 


IV 


lr is a very lovely world to live in now, so many bios- 

soms; and the flowers that are not iv blossom have de 

cided that it is a ‘‘ fashion that has come to stay,” and 

are getting their buds ready, so that all nature is in 

either bud or blossom, and, as Lowell says, even ‘‘ the 
little bird sits at his door in the sun” and takes it all in, 
ind that is wliat we are doing, only one better, storing it 
iway in our bank. 

The daisy first. You know that by heart, yousay! Oh! 
do you? How nice! the yellow centre and white petals, 
we all know that; but can you draw with intelligence the 
veining of the petals (1), also the scalelike calyx (2), 
ilso the bud when only calyx and yellow-green centres 
ire to be seen (3), also the stem that is*not smooth, but 
lined (4)? Can you draw it side view, three-quarters, and 
so on—all the radiating lines coming from one centre, and 


all those turn-over petals? Can you draw all this withouta 
flower to look at? If not, 1 advise you to study it even 
more. And so with the buttercup, that again is so common, 
a few points may not come amiss: first notice how fre- 
quently we find bud, blossom, and seed on the same stalk 
1, 2, 3), then the little round buds coming singly and 
ivain in numbers together. How the leaves grew around 
the stems at the joints—shall we call them?—(4),and again 
how the leaves grow larger the nearer the roots (5, 6, 7.) 
Notice that in some flowers the stamens and pistils are all 
yellow (A), and again in others the stamens yellow and 
pistils green (B). Then notice how they branch out in all 
directions, and how some branches droop over with its 
load of buds and blossoms. This is one of the reasons 
why you should study them well, and have a number 
ready in your bank, as you can use them in so many ways 
ill-over patterns, scrolls, bands, etc 

Then the clover, again common, but, oh! how use 
ful to the designer, both the crimson and the white, al 
though the crimson has by far the greater possibilities in 
it. Notice all those little crimson tubes stuck into that 
green honeycomb ball, as it were, and again you find only 
a part of the ball or head crimson, the rest green. Then 
notice the little group of leaves coming out close up next 
the flower, quite unlike those we find growing lower down 
on the stem with their white or light green horseshoe in 
each leaf. Do try to make some studies of the dainty 
white-pink clover; it will be sure to be in useful some day 
as a border for something. 

The tulip-tree blossom you cannot call common, and to 
me it is most strange that this flower, with its wonderful 
qualities for design, has never been used—at least, not to 
my knowledge. It is brimful of lines and color for the 
designer. In the first place, while the flower has a decided 
order as to form yet we can hardly ever find two flowers 
alike. The irregular leaves come out in all directions 
from under the flower, so green on one side and so gray 
green on the other, rather a homely leaf all in all, but 
the flower is the attraction. First notice the form of the 
flower just a little more than a bud (1). The six petals 
form a bell-shaped cup (2), the edges of which roll over in 
an irregular way. Notice how the pistils and stamens just 
show themselves (3), the three leaves or calyx bending 
downward from the flower (4). Hardly ever will you find 
all three alike. One will be outspread, another partly 
folded together, and the other curled over on either side 
When you look at the open flower see what wonder- 
ful regularity of stamens and pistils. No more in fact 
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than other flowers, but being so much larger one notices 
this — more readily. Now we come to their excep- 
tional coloring. We first notice that they are gray, green, 
and yellow. Looking closer you discover a number of 
shades of this soft green and two distinct shades of yel- 
low, the principal one being orange chrome (C), and some- 
times almost a yellow vermilion. Then notice just below 
how the lemon-yellow comes in (D), and again the soft 
creamy yellow of the stamens, and deeper greeny yellow 
pistils. Notice the endless shades of green to be found, 
petals turning over and in and out. Again you will 
find the flower with a decided feeling of brown in the 
greens rather than the gray. Make as many studies of 
this flower as you can—flower, foliage, nay, study well 
the whole tree, for it is one of the best, and has the ad- 
vantage of not having been done to death. 

I have scattered in a few pansies, not to go into detail 
about them, but to draw your attention to the fact that 
back of all these twists and turns of yellow, pur- 
ple, and crimson velvet petals that every one 
paints and draws there is a life that few of the 
painters ever see or think of. I mean the calyx 
of the pansy. I advise you to study them. It 
will be good practise, as they are not easy to do. 
Study the whole plant, for they always come in for 
use. Then another flower we find about this time, 
though not strictly confined to this month—an- 
other flower that has the most beautiful color 
scheme, and should be a perfect delight to the 
designer loving both form and color, and yet is 
hardly ever seen in design, the pitcher plant. 
First, how unique that leaf pitcher, holding water 
and catching insects at the same time (15)! No- 
tice the cylinder for holding the water (16), and 
the single edge of the plant (17). Notice the vein- 
ing of the cylinder or pitcher part (18), also the 
two lobes or ears at the top (19). In the flower 
notice how alike and unlike in form are the sepals 
and petals (20 and 21). And now we come to the 
color in the leaf or pitcher. We find the average 
green nearly, although much can be made of it if 
we carefully study the shading, also the vein- 
ing. But in the flower we find the face side of the 
sepals green and pink (F), the under side of the 
petals browny crimson, some lines light crimson 
(G). Notice that at 47 you can see through the centre or 
stamens. But the remarkable thing about it is to open 
the flower perfectly flat, or I should say sepals and pistils, 
and then see the coloring(/). You now see the face side 
of the petals a delicate pink (7), see again the green petal 
centre (A), and still lighter green beyond (ZL). Then, again, 
from a back view of the flower see the sepals that are green 
and pink on the face side (¥’) are deep bronze-green or 
purply crimson brown. Wonderful plant this! Study it 
well. You'll not regret it some day. 





There is another flower that I must speak about—yes, 
two, which bloom about this time, and of which one sees 
and hears less and less. often wonder why. for both should 
be dear to the designer, as each have such possibilities in 
them, each is so unlike the other. 
The first is the old-fashioned sweet- 
pink we nsed to see growing in bor- 
ders each side of the walk from gate 
to house. Where have they gone? 
Do you remember that lovely gray- 
pink flower and still grayer green 
foliage, all points? You could make 
that foliage gray, green, or blue, and 
still be right; and all those points, 
how one could twist and turn them; 
and the flower petals, all fringed and 
curled on their edges, and then dash- 
es of either crimson or crimson pur- 
ple on thesame. Iam sorry to have 
them go, they had so much charac- 
ter. The other is the old-fashioned 
yellow rose, double, yet not rosette 
—just comfortably double. Cannot 
you see them in your mind’s eye, 
growing along on a stem somehow, 
twelve or fifteen on one branch— 
nay, more sometimes. I remember, 
as a child, breaking off branches, 
tying the two ends together, and 





there was the wreath all made. And as they grow on the 
bush how lovely they are, how daintily they bold them. 
selves together, forming that cup shape; and then they 
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are not so double that one cannot see the centre of the 
flower; they seem to have flown upon the bush, simply 
perching among its deep green foliage. And how aban- 
doned the foliage; look at the gradation of leaf and 
the rich brown stems; they are fine for the designer. 
Make faithful studies of them; let them live that way, 
if no other. And what a de- 
lightful perfume they had. 
Poor, poor flowers! It is not the 
fashion to have perfume any 
more, any more than it is for 
humanity to have too much 
heart—it all runs to brains. 


“Yet for all that, and all that,” 
The God of the flowers is the only 
God, 
“For all that.” 


7VERY one knows book- 
marks; but the book 
weight, intended to keep down 
the pages of a large book as 
it lies open, is less familiar. It 
is one of the trifles which a girl 
can give to a studious man 
friend and feel comfortably 
certain of his using it. The 
necessary materials are a yard 
or more of velvet ribbon about 
two inches wide—rich brown 
or crimson is a good color to 
select—and a quantity of shot. 
Double the ribbon, right side out, and stitch the edges 
together; then run a row of stitching down the middle. 
Into the two long spaces thus formed pour the shot, and 
finish by firmly closing the open end. 





CLEVER girl, whose gowns have always some dainty 

individual touch, the other day showed me one just 
finished, a delicate pink and white striped fabric. The 
fulness in the bodice front being strapped across in two 
or three places with pink satin ribbon the same width as 
the stripe; she had venturesomely put similar straps over 
the two darts in front of the skirt and the two in back—it 
was one of the new bell shapes. The ribbon started from 
the belt, and at the end of the dart became little bows. It 
would be hard to say how much that trifling bit of dec 
oration had to do with the chic air of the whole dress. 


GUEST in a house where the fine New England tra 

dition of neatness was scrupulously observed, took 
especial comfort in a protective arrangement for the wall 
behind the slop-jar. Two small brass-headed nails were 
driven into the mopboard about twenty inches apart, and 
two more at equal distance above them into the wall. A 
piece of the same material as the splasher—white dotted 
Swiss—was shirred at top and bottom aud run on cords, 
the ends of which were fastened to the nails. Whenever 
the Swiss was at all soiled it was removed for washing, 
and a fresh one put in its place. 
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(Continued from page 681.) 
the artist, admiringly. ‘‘ I didn’t think it of 
I like the ancedote better than any 
of his other works.” 

When the three men went back to the 
drawing-room the twins crossed over to the 
piano. 

“ Now, Madams,” cried Theo, ‘‘ you must 
sing us something.” 

The artist joined them. ‘* Have you heard 
Queenie Dougherty this year?” he asked. 

‘* Who is Queenie Dougherty?” inquired 
Dora. 

** Who are you, if you don’t know who she 
is?” Adams retorted. “ Queenie Dougherty 
is the Irish Empress. She isa great artist— 
and a pretty big woman too. She has a 
voice like the bulls of Bashan—but she is a 
singer from Sing Sing, and she gets all there 
is out of a song, I can tell you. Here’s her 
latest.” With that the artist sat at the piano 
and sang for them an ingeniously contrived 
lyric, the refrain of which was, ‘*‘ But he 
hadn’t the price in his clothes!” 

When he had made an. end, amid their 
laughing applause, Vivian said: ** You must 
ask Sartain to sing you something. He 
used to be on the glee club, so he told me, 
and be must know all the college songs.” 

So they got out the book and Sartain sang. 
He had a mellow barytone, and he bad prof- 
ited by the teaching he had received in the 
gleeclub. They were surprised that he sang 
so well, and that his voice was so fine. They 
begged him to give them something else. 
He looked through a pile of music and he 
found the “* Bedouin Song.” 

‘**Could you play the accompaniment of 
this?” he asked. 

Johnny took her seat at the piano and Sar- 
tain stood behind her. The song suited his 
voice, and he knew it, and that helped him 
to sing it well. But when he came to the 
end— 

Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses shal! teach thy lips 

The love that shall fade no more, 


Till the Sun grows cold, 
And the Stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


—then he knew that never hitherto had he 
sung it so well, for the face of Esther Dircks 
was before his eyes, and it was his yearning 
for her he was giving voice to, and his love 
that could never die 

Johnny did not look around when the 
song was over, nor did she join in the com- 
pliments of the others. She sat at the piano, 
with her back to him, saying nothing; but 
she softly.played once and again the final 
notes of the air 

Sartain was much pleased with the un 
expected impression he had produced. He 
resolved to take his leave at once before he 
spoiled it by another return of his shyness. 

‘* That's very nice, that little chansonette of 
yours,” said Adams 

**It was very well sung,” Vivian declared, 
cordially—*‘‘ with taste as well as feeling.” 

Then Sartain seized the opportunity, and 
said that he was glad they liked it, and that 
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‘* When little Ephraim is seven years old, 
his father will take him back.” 

“ Maybe he'll die, or maybe she won't give 
him up.” 

*‘Ohb,” observed an optimist, more cheer- 
ful than the rest, ‘ they'll forgive and for- 
get, and be friends again long before that. 
You see, their mothers are to blame. Each 
isan only child, and each mother is a widow, 
and neither could let anything alone.” 

When the children marry, it is a good rule 
for mothers, high and low, learned and un- 
learned, rich and poor, to let them alone. 
The first years of marriage are not easy, 
even for the most affectionate pair. They 
are becoming acquainted with each other as 
they are, not when the glamour of courtship 
enfolds life in a golden dream, but when 
Mary has her house to manage, and John 
has his office to go to, and dollars are to be 
earned and spent, and the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of the common day are upon them. 


out their problems without either aid or in- 
terference. The new home should be apart 
if possible, even though it be very humble 
and tiny; and if it must needs be made under 
the roof of either family, then let the parents 
be blind and deaf to whatever may disturb 
them, and forbear surveillance or comment. 
Mother, be she his mother or hers, should 








he had enjoyed himself very much, and that | 


he must be going now. He shook hands 

with them all, and Johony swung around on 

the piano-stool to say good-night. There was 

& queer expression on her face, he fancied, 

but he made no effort to guess what it was. 
{To ue CONTINUED. } 


MIDDLE AGE. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN MARRY. 


HENCE springs the strange prej 
udice against the mother-in-law ? 
She shares with the step-mother 
the doubtful countenance of the 
world, and so common is the 
conviction that she is a meddler and a despot 
that when to the young and newly married 
there come jars and bickerings the usual 
verdict is, ‘‘ All would have gone well had 
not his mother, or hers, interfered.” The 
root of this expression is probably in the 
fact that a mother, in every land and every 
age, is tenderly and often passionately be- 
loved by her children; that her influence, 
potent with them from infancy, and strength- 
ening with their growth, is so great that, in 
less large and sweet conditions, and in na- 
tures pettier than her own, it arouses the 
meanest of human qualities, and the most 
pitiless, because the most selfish, jealousy. 
Not long ago a mournful procession blot- 
ted the sunlight of a summer's day in a 
beautiful country village. A van piled high 
with household goods and chattels went 
creaking along past houses apparently shut, 
as country houses are in front during the 
heat. But behind those closed blinds and 
sometimes from the shielding screen of a 
vine-draped veranda sympathetic or critical 
eyes took note of the chairs and tables, the 
beds and sofas, of a couple who had been 
wedded three years, and, on account of in- 
compatibility, had decided to separate. The 
piano, boxed and by itself, brought up the 
rear of the marching column, that had been 
led by a carriage, in which sat a young wo- 
man and a gleeful baby. Happy little one, 
too small to observe the squabbles of his 
elders, and laughing in the very face of 
fate! 
** Josephine’s gone home to her mother,” 
said one matron, sorrowfully. 


‘** And Leander’s gone home to his,” added 


another. 


be the dearest and most trusted of friends 
and confidantes, both husband and wife turn- 
ing to her in every emergency, and implicitly 
relying on her good-will, if not always ac- 
cepting her advice. But she would better 
be a visitor than a resident in the younger 
family. Still, most of us know many in- 
stances in which the presence of the older 


SERIOUS QUESTION. 


Rots, muffins, biscuits, cake, etc., 
now generally made by the aid of 
baking powder, enter so largely 
into our daily food that their debasement 
by the introduction of injurious substances 
is a matter of serious concern to the public 
health. What baking powder shall we use 
to protect ourselves against the danger from 
alum, and to insure pure, wholesome, and 
nutritious food, is a question of vital impor- 
tance for consideration in every household. 
It is a fact that brands of baking powder 
made from poisonous burnt alum are sold 
in many grocery-stores. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin these powders must be marked to 


designate them as alum powders, and in | 
Missouri a law has been passed prohibiting | 


their sale altogether. Outside of these 
states alum powders are sold promiscuously 





By all means, if it be possible, let them work | 


woman is a constant benediction, in which | 
the home is far more serene and its adminis- | 
| tration made easier because the mother is in it. 


Where the mother has means of her own, 
and is dependent only for loving compan- 
iouship, her place with her married children 
is likely to be shorn of some difficulties. 
Yet it is usually not a question of the 
pocket-book, but of the woman, and in all 
human living together, whatever may be the 
relationship, there must be concessions, there 
must be forbearance, there must be admis- 
sion of mutual rights and the remembering 
of the law of love. 

Interests peculiar to herself the mother 
should have outside of the children. In her 
experience of the world there are charities 
which will be the better for her guiding 
hand. The needs of the world are endless, 
and the middle-aged woman has usually 
more leisure to devote to them than has wo- 
man at a younger period. Whoshall placate 
the querulous inmates of that somewhat for- 
lorn hostelry the Old Ladies’ Home, if not 
the woman whose sympathies extend in two 
directions, backward to her youth and for- 
ward to her own advancing years? Who 
shall so compassionately guide the orphan, 
and look after neglected childhood, and carry 


as the woman not yet elderly, but still not 
young? 


WHAT EVERY LADY SHOULD KNOW. 
Laptes feel quite unhappy at present, as the great 
heat decomposes all the cold creams which they have 
to use on their face every morning after washing. 
They will find at V. Daxsy’s, 129 East 26th St., New 
York, Dr. Dys’ new vegetable cream, the only one 
| to preserve its natural freshness during the great heat. 
{| Adv. 


Apvice TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


—[Adv.} 


PROSPECTIVE 
PREPARATORY 


MOTHERS. 

Hints, Bathing, Clothing, Habits, 
Fresh Air, Second Summer, etc., are some of 
the subjects treated in “Babies,” a book 
young mothers, sent free by Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y., who make Gail Borden 
| Brand.—{ Adv.] 
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without mark to indicate their character, 
and the manufacturers, and sometimes the 
grocers, employ all means possible to keep a 
knowledge of their contents from consumers. 

Many have suffered from digestive dis- 
orders arising from food made with alum 
baking powders. It is likewise believed by 
physicians that to the absorption of alum 


into the blood are due many of those obscure | 


nervous diseases from which people suffer. 

A pure grape cream-of-tartar baking pow- 
der is the only kind that can be relied upon, 
and while it costs a little more, it is better to 
pay the difference than to use alum powders 
which may ruin your health. 

The family expenses cannot be reduced by 
the use of so-called cheap articles of food. 
Doctor’s bills cost more than the little saving 
that can possibly be made by purchasing 
alum baking powder.—Journal of Health. 


RoYAL 


Baking Powder 
Used in baking gives 
assurance that the bis- 
cuit and cake are not 
polluted by alum or any 
of the adulterants com- 
mon to so-called cheap 
baking powders. At the 
same time Royal makes 
finest food at lowest cost. 


Royal Baking Powder 
is made from pure 
grape cream of tartar. 
ROYAL BAKING. POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 





| bad soap is better than 

| none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 

| perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 


all sorts of people use it. 
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_ And Other Poems 
By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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Spee pe of the older generation 
need no reminder of “ Miss Flora 
McFlimsey of Madison Square,” and the 
inimitable wit and satire with which 
William Allen Butler, a humorist of the 
old school, described the inadequacies 
of her wardrobe. The new edition of 
“Nothing to Wear” comprises also the 
famous “ Oberammergau ” and many new 
poems. It is an entirely new publication 
from new plates, and has been re-edited 
by the author. 
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N that critical February afternoon Margaret: Ford 
sat alone in the Greek seminary room of the 
university library, planning a life drama of 


highly colored elements. She had just bought 

her Doctor of Philosophy degree at the cost of 
eight years’ stiff work, as devoid of the picturesque as 
the white plastered walls of the seminary room, against 
which the classic busts stood out faintly. She felt that 
she had earned the right to warm dreams, of which she 
was the central figure. The scene of these visions was 
Mercer University, whose favorite she had been for these 
last eight years. No masculine record had been as brill- 
iant as She had wellnigh convinced the most 
sceptical members of the faculty that the feminine mind 
can grasp even those subtle mysteries of the unpverse 
embodied in the higher mathematics. To clinch this act 
of faith on the part of the doubting much -degreed 
Thomases, she had gone through the emotional cata 
clysms of a courtship and an engagement in her last, 
most critical year, without her work suffering thereby. 
Some of her contemporaries, young girls who resented 
her exemptness from experiences which they felt that she 
ought to have, said of this engagement that Margaret had 
left the brunt of it to Fiske Willard. He did the suffer 
ing, feeling, hoping, longing, and all the rest of it, while 
his lady worked out her thesis in calmness, only pausing 
at intervals to ask him how he was getting on. But Mar- 
garet honestly felt that man was made to bear the brunt 
of all things in this life, even of love. She watched him 
struggle towards her through a whirlwind of passion, 
and when he reached her at last, out of breath and fever- 
ish and wide-eyed, she bade him hurry on and. take his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, lest he should miss an in 
structérship in Mercer the next year. A great deal de- 
pended on this instructorship. It would lead eventually 
to a professorship, and a professorship might lead to the 
Presidency, if Fiske Willard were properly managed by a 
brilliant wife. Margaret was already tasting the sweets 
of that campaign No professor's wife, to her know- 
ledge, had ever had intellect enough to form a salon. 
The women of the faculty were-content to give very 
good dinners, at which the men did most of the talking, 
while their.wives listened, looking sweet and womanly. 
Young as she was, Margaret felt a vast contempt for 
them. She could afford to be contemptuous several 
years in advance, for her intellect was backed by good 
looks, and sie knew how to dress, being city-bred. She 
already saw hevself the centre of a salon which would 
add to the fame of Mercer and insure Fiske the Presi- 
dency. On this dreary February afternoon, while Fiske 
was under fire for his doctorate degree, and while she 
was awailing the triumphant outcome of that ordeal, 
she planned the ways and means of his advancement. 
Clever engineering would be necessary on her part, for 
the man who had chosen her had about him something 
of the irresponsibility of genius. He wrote amazing 
stories, but was loath to sell them. He had writ- 
ten a series of sonnets to her during their courtship— 
flowerlike products of ephemeral value, but possessing 
the grace and perfume of flowers. She had sent some of 
them toa magazine without his knowledge. Whena check 
came in return she thought he would be pleased, but 
for some mysterious reason he was deeply angered. He 
had torn the check in two; had asked her why she mocked 
him. She was more than ever convinced that he could not 
attain to high places without her watchful management. 
She found herself wishing that she could have been present 
at his critical examination. She almost resented her exclu- 
sion from this great affair, which was to be the first round 
in their ladder. It would soon be over now. Deep boom 
ings in the clock-tower had just sounded five 

After another quarter of an hour she began to be im 
patient. She rose from her seat at the long table and 
paced the room. Once she paused at a broad window 
that overlooked the valley. The short February after 
noon was passing into evening. Night seemed already 
to have closed over the dark lake at the base of the uni 
versity hills. Lights shone in the town below. One or 
two students were toiling up the long snow-covered slope 
to the library. The dreariness of the scene depressed Mar- 
garet. She turned away again. 

Just then a key was put into the door. 
leaped. He had come at last! 

But Peggy Leonard entered instead. Margaret had 
said once to Fiske that Mercer offered her one insol- 
uble problem, the presence within its halls of Peggy 
Leonard. Her bewilderment was not altogether without 
justification. Peggy's appearance contradicted every 
academic tradition of the scholar. She was slender and 
rounded, with the skin and eyes of a baby, and a cloud 
of yellow hair that was at the mercy of the winds which 
raged like demons over the campus. She wore frivolous 
gowns even in the lecture-rooms, and went to every dance 
of the winter, tosay nothing of other functions. No one 
knew when‘and where she studied. She had been seen 
on sevéral oceasions bending over the ponderous ency- 
clopeedias in the library, but a masculine head was al 
ways in close proximity to hers. She seemed as little 
inclined to face an encyclopedia alone as the dangers of 
the lake or of the neighboring ravines. How she ever 
passed her examinations was an irritating mystery to 
Margaret 

‘‘No man can resist fluffy blond hair,” she said once 
to Fiske. ‘ Peggy Leonard’s untidy hair has taken ber 
as far as her Junior year, but I doubt if it graduates her!” 

Fiske did not reply. He liked the owner of this blond 
fluffiness, but be knew better than to defend her to 
Margaret. He liked her cheery ways, her honest admira- 
tion of scholarship and learning and serious endeavor, 
and the rest of the programme that she made no attempt 
to carry out. He had seen a good deal of her this winter, 
for they were boarding in the same house. She had 
flashed past his study door in bright array many an 
evening that he was to devote either to Margaret or to 
study. Cavaliers were always waiting for her at the foot 


hers 


Her heart 


of the stairs, young undergraduates, who adored her, and 
whom she treated with kind nonchalance. With Fiske 


THE COLLEGIANS 
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she was always a little shy. She stood in awe of his at- 
tainments. She did not talk with him much, but some- 
times Fiske was conscious that she watched him. He 
felt her friendliness like a genial atmosphere. But of 
late he had not quite understood her conduct. Some 
days she would seek him with a certain feverishness of 
manner, would talk with bim in a mature fashion that 
seemed very unlike her. At other times she would open 
ly avoid him. On this afternoon she entered the seminary 
reom with the timidity she always showed in Margaret's 
presence. Her color had fled before some stress of 
thought. The pallor of her face and the blue shadows 
about her eyes gave her a look of maturity, heightened 
by the dark gown she wore. 

‘*She looks as if she had been really studying,” was 
Margaret's first thought, after she had recovered from the 
slight annoyance caused by the girl's entrance. Peggy 
in the Greek seminary room seemed as much out of place 
as an Angora kitten. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Ford. I hope I am not dis- 
turbing you. came to consult a book.” 

“Not at all,” Margaret answered, coldly, turning on 
the electric light. 

Miss Leonard groped about among the books as if she 
scarcely knew what she had come for. Suddenly she 
turned. Her face in the glare of the electric light seemed 
haggard. 

**The doctorate examinations are not over yet, I sup- 
pose,” she suid 

‘They should be by this time,” Margaret answered, 
crisply. ‘I am expecting Mr. Willard every minute.” 

‘Of course he’ll make a wonderful showing,” Miss 
Leonard said, with a certain wistful intonation. 

‘He will probably do what is expected of him,” Mar- 
garet replied. 

The two girls looked at each other for a moment. 
Marguret’s somewhat austere beauty was heightened by 
Miss Leonard’s too childlike and obvious charm. She 
felt herself altogether at an advantage with this fluttering 
little thing. Under the older woman’s calm gaze, Peggy 
grew very red. She apologized again for her intrusion, 
and hastened to the dobr. When it had closed upon her, 
Margaret breathed a sigh of relief. 

** Thank Heaven! she is gone before he comes. 
to be all alone with you, dear. I wonder why she is in- 
terested in his doctorate? She has no business to be. 
Fiske, why don’t you come?” 

Her imagination ran riot asto possible causes of delay. 
Three-quarters of an hour passed, dragging large cargoes 
of her impatience. At six she heard his step in the cor- 


I want 


ridor. She found herself wondering if he had on heavy 
shoes. His key in the door brought her face to face with 
a crisis. So great was her nervousness that she had a 


sensation of physical sickness. She could not bring her- 
self to look at him till she had regained her self-posses- 
sion. She turned to a window and stared out into the 
darkness. His voice would break the spell, and she 
could cry or laugh. But he did not speak. Yet she 
knew he had entered the room, had closed the door be- 
hind him. Why was he keeping her in suspense? She 
turned slowly around and faced him. He stood, leaning 
one arm heavily upon the table. He seemed very tired. 
His eyes were raised to her as adog’s who expects the lash. 

She needed no words of his to tell her he had failed. 

She grew as pale as he, but she forced a smile. 

“* Well, Fiske—the news?” 

‘There ts no news,” he said, huskily. 

“Why not?” she questioned, her voice shrill with 
emotion, 

‘Margaret, I have failed!” he said, with an appeal in 
his voice. 

“You failed!” 

“Yes. Don’t look at me that way, dear. 
cessary to hurt me, to shame me.” 

“*To hurt you! to shame you!” she repeated. She 
went over to the window-seat again and sank upon it. 
Fiske became aware that she was weeping passionately, 
as he did not know she could weep. Her sobs seemed 
to tear her slender frame in their efforts to find vent 
He was mentally too tired to be much alarmed, to detect 
the note of hysteria. He went over to her and laid his 
hand gently upon her. She shook it off as if it burned her. 

“Don't touch me! Don’t come near me! How can 
you? How dare you? You've shamed me before the 
whole university. What will they say? A man who 
couldn't pass his doctorate! You make me ridiculous. 
Tell me,” she went on between her sobs—‘‘ tell me what 
was wanting. You to fail! to fail! and in letters, too!” 

Fiske looked at ber With a great compassion in his hag- 
gard face. 

**I found in the first hour that my preparation had been 
inadequate,” he answered, quietly. 

**What an excuse!” she laughed. ‘‘ You had time 
enough. You wasted it on that novel. A man who can't 
take a doctorate in letters had better not try to write.” 

Fiske's face was white now with another sort of emo- 
tion. 

‘**Don't try me too far, Margaret,” he sai. 
ask your sympathy, but spare me your taunts.” 

He might have reminded her that she had demanded 
much more of his time this last year than he had given 
to his novel, but he did not. His pity for her was genu- 
ine. She was so ambitious, so imperious, and he had 
failed her. He regretted his angry words the instant they 
had passed his lips. 

** Dear, let us go out into the air. I feel as if I could 
not breathe in here. The snow is very crisp. Let us 
walk through the woods to the farm-house and get our 


It isn’t ne- 


**T don't 


supper. Then on the way back we can talk it over. I 
ow! going to try again. his failure means success in the 
end.” 


She shook her head. 
‘It ends Mercer for us. They will never give you an 
instructorship now. They want men with straight records.” 
** But there are other universities,” he ventured. 
*‘None like Mercer. You don’t understand. 


You 
don't share my love for it.” 














She began to cry again. 

** But everything is at an end now!” 

‘Our love is not at an end,” he said, softly. 
if you love me, I can do anything.” 

“I loved you, yet you lost this degree,” she sobbed. 
** Don’t talk of love, or you'll drive me to say that that is 
over too,” 

He was miserably silent. 

** Leave me now, Fiske. 

He obeyed her. 

Peggy Leonard was in the porch of the library as he 

came out. She had beard the news of his failure. Fiske 
bore the confirmation in his face. He did not see her as 
he flung through the great doors. She put herself in his 
way. 
**Mrs. Denton asked me to supper to-night, Mr. Wil- 
Jard; told me to bring along any one I met on the campus. 
You know the generosity of her invitations. What's bet- 
ter, she means them! I want you to come with me, 
please.” 

She placed herself in front of him. Fiske, looking 
down on her, thought she seemed very young and small. 
Her tone was jesting, but her blue eyes were bright, as if 
with tears. 

**It’s good of you, Miss Leonard; but, you see, you 
mustn't be friendly just now. I’ve failed of my doc- 
torate.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. Her eyes gazed out into 
the night with an expression that was very, very old 

* What of it?” she said. ‘‘ One might lose more va!ua- 
ble things. I dare say you'll get it next time. But don’t 
bother now. You need hot coffee, and Mrs. Devton. 
She’s motherly and sweet, and she never frightens one 
with epigrams. Please come,” she pleaded. She raised 
her eyes to Fiske’s. He had the sensation of a half-frozen 
man, stumbling into light and warmth out of a tempest. 

“I will come,” he said. 

She drew a long breath. The rose-leaf color came again 
into her face. , 


** Dear, 


I want to be alone.’ 


Ten years later Margaret Ford sat at her desk reading 
over and over again a letter that had just come from a 
friend. Asshe read it she forgot that she was three 
and-thirty, a teacher in a New York school, a lonely in 
habitant of a tiny flat filled with her books and her large 
vague ambitions. She forgot her surroundings. She 
was back again in Mercer, the most distinguished girl in 
the university engaged to a man who promised to be dis- 
tinguished. She ran over the brilliant year of his court- 
ship. She knew now that she had gone through a mag- 
nificent experience, with but little appreciation of its 
wonders. Her train of thought led her direct to that last 
scene in the Greek seminary room. 

‘*T wish that I had not broken our engagement,” she 
said aloud. 

She rose and went to a long mirror. 

“T am beautiful yet,” she thought. ‘‘It is possible 
that we—that he—might care yet. He loved me so!” She 
knew that she would not appeal to the rank and file of 
men, but Fiske Willard was not of the rank and file. 
She went back to the desk and began to re-read the letter: 

***T have secured Fiske Willard for a dinner—a tri- 
umph! the man who bas written the most successful 
novel of a decade is not easy prey, but I—depending on 
you.” 

**T must have skipped a page,” Margaret thought. In 
her excitement she had hurried again and again to the 
essentials of the letter. It filled two sheets of note-paper. 
She turned and twisted the second sheet until she found 
the continuity. 

***But I—but s—-engmnnene’ and gained my point 
His wife is with him. She was a Mercer girl, a Peggy 
Leonard — not his equal intellectually, but wonder 
fully fitted to hold up the social end of his busy life 
From New York they go straight to Mercer—the day 
after my dinner. It is rumored that the university will 
offer him a chair. Their romance began at Mercer it 
seems, and—’” 

The sheet of note-paper dropped from Margaret's 
hand. She bowed her head upon her desk. She could 
give way to her passion of grief and bitterness and dis- 
appointment. There was no one in the flat to witness it. 





WONDER how many of us ever take into account the 

unexpected happenings of our days. For no matter 
how prosaic or oolieary the danger may seem to be, if 
one but stop to investigate they will discover that there is 
always something unexpected in each—a letter, a friend, 
a gift, a journey, a success—something that we did not 
look for. We may get up and go about our work feeling 
that we know just what will happen all day; but we do 
know but very little of the strange hours ahead of us. 





How many persons are acquainted with snuff-jars, and 
the glorified uses to which they may be put, having 
survived the baser purposes for which they were originally 
created? Ask any tobacconist to give you some of vary- 
ing sizes; he will be glad to see them for the last time. 
Then you may get out your ceramic colors. I have seen 
a jar of dull brown hue decorated with a band of black ° 
bats, wing to witig, which was an odd and pleasant ob- 
ject. The colors, as well as the sizes, are many; there is 
an orange, for instance, which might have startling things 
done with it. They are all prettier after firing than be- 
fore, since the fierce heat brings out the sand in them 
and causes an unexpected cloudiness which increases the 
effective look. Once decorated, your jars may hold some 
smoker's burnt matches, or his ashes, or they may become 
something in the catch-all order, though these are but a 
step or two removed from their earliest destiny. To go 
higher, the summer sojourner, whether she tents it or has 
a cottage on the sea-shore, likes some receptacle for wild 
flowers and weeds which she need have no scruples about 
chipping or breaking, and it is to ber in particular that 
the snuff-jar is suggested as a vase. 
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CUISINE 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has « very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


HOT WEATHER AND CHILLED 
SOUP. 








IIE social law that ordains hot soup 
at a midsummer dinner is often more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. Dietarians may lay down 
all the precepts they choose with re- 

gard to the value of a warm fluid in poager- 
ing the stomach for the task of digestion. 
Their theories carry little weight when the 
thermometer is in the nineties, and the con- 
sumption of the aforesaid warm fluid will 
raise the individual temperature a few more 
degrees. 

There are some obstinate disciples of the 
rule of contraries who claim that they are 
cooled by hot drinks—eventually. That pe- 
riod is too distant to appeal with any force 
to the average man or woman. What will 
produce immediate coolness is more in de- 
mand than a possible result at an even com- 
paratively remote period. 

Yet one must have some vestibule to the 
dinner.. Clams are not always attainable, 
and the ‘“‘months without the R” rule out 
the oyster. Many people do not care for 
grape-fruit as a daily item, and mushrooms 
are too high-priced for constant use. Often, 
in sheer desperation, there is a return to 
soup as a first course. Besides its conven- 
ience, it possesses the merit of economy, and 
this is a consideration few housekeepers can 
afford to overlook—especially in the sum- 
mer, when ice and green vegetables, fresh 
fruit and cream, salads, frozen dainties, and 
young meat and poultry often swell the 
housekeeping accounts to a formidable sum 
total. 

As a matter of course there are cool days 
when hot soups are in order. The house- 
keeper knows that cream vegetable soups 
are pretty sure to be popular. What she 
does not always know, or perhaps only fails 
to appreciate, is that there are certain soups 
which are as good cold as hot; not cream 
soups, however, but others of less body. 
Every one is familiar with cold consommé, 
and it seldom fails to be received with 
favor. 

The home caterer who has the love for ex- 
periments possessed by most good cooks will 
push her ventures farther than iced bouillon, 
and will probably meet with success. Clear 
chicken soup served very cold will be found 
delicious. So will clear soup made of veal, 
although, as this usually jellies at a low tem- 


perature, it may have to be thinned with a | 


little consommé. Highly seasoned clear 
mutton soup may also be used, if, after it is 
cold, it is strained through a thick cloth that 
will catch every particle of the fat that would 
adhere unpleasantly to the tongue or lips. 








All these may be varied by the addition of | 
cooked green pease, asparagus tips, tender | 


string-beans, or boiled cauliflower cut into 
clusters. Very cold clam broth, each cup- 
ful heaped by a little whipped cream, is also 
excellent 

Housewives of extremely enterprising ten- 
dencies may introduce into their families 
fruit soups, served cold, such as are popular 
among our German cousins, and even in some 
parts of our own country. 


J. K. C.—To make macédoine salad, get a can of the 
French macédoine vegetables, which consist of pease, 
flageolet beans, dices of carrots, turnips, ete. ; heat the 
vegetables and add a little butter and salt and pepper. 
When the vegetables have cooled, put them into a 
salad-bowl!l with the heart leaves of lettuce around 
them, and pour over all a rich mayonnaise dressing; 
garnish the dish with slices of hard-boiled eggs and 
beets cut into fancy shapes. Serve ice cold. If you can- 
not get the French canned vegetables, use vegetables 
boiled separately — pease, string-beans, beets, celery 
roots, asparagus tips, carrots, turnips, flower of cauli- 
flower—all or as many as are convenient to use; cat 
the large ones into dice of equal size, and prepare 
them exactly as described for the salad. 

For the jellied tongue, boil a good-sized tongue 
until it is tender; cut it into slices, and lay the 
slices together so that they look like a solid piece; 
put the tongue into a mould with a few capers sprin- 
kled on the bottom, and fill the mould with aspic 
jelly. The jelly is made as follows: put into a sance- 


pan 13¢ cupfuls cold water and some chopped carrots, | 


celery, onions, and a spoonfal of any good beef ex- 
tract which has been dissolved in a cupful of hot wa- 


ter; let the whole simmer; then add one-half a box of | 


Cox's gelatine which has been soaked in a half-cupful 
of cold water ; season the whole with salt and pepper, 
a little kitchen honquet, and a little sherry; strain and 
pour into the mould to harden. When the tongne is 
served it should be cut into slices and garnished with 
cresses or parsley 

To make the orange jelly for the filling of oranges, 
get as many oranges as there will be people, and 
ent off the tops of the oranges carefully and even- 
ly, then remove all the pulp, and make a jelly in pro- 
portion of half a box of gelatine soaked in half a cup 
of cold. water, 1 cupful of boiling water, the juice 
of 1 lemon, 1 cupful of sugar, 2 cupfule of the 
orange juice. Put the boiling water and sngar over 
the fire, and when the engar is dissolved add the 
soaked gelatine, then remove and add the lemon and 
orange jnice, strain the whole, and put the mixtare 
into the orange-skins to harden. Serve the oranges 
filled with jelly on green leaves, with a little whipped 
cream on top of each orange. 
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“The Letters of Captain Dreyfus 
to his Wife”’ is attracting profound 
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published only a fortnight, and now 
over 600 copies are being sold a 
day. It bears directly on the fam- 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


HAMMOCK PILLOWS. 


NE of the most necessary accessories 
for the summer outing is the ham- 
mock or veranda pillow. As this 
is destined for service rather than 
ornament, it should be substan- 

tial in nature, and capable of bearing un- 
ruffled some harsh treatment, and exposure 
to weather in particular. But it is of course 
desirable that prettiness be combined with 
utility. The ideal pillow for this purpose is 
stuffed with balsam fir, and covered with 
linen—the latter both on account of its cool- 
ness and of its washableness and dainti- 
ness. 

The plaid ginghams, which are so much 
used for this purpose, are equally pretty at 
first, and if of good quality last very well, 
but in point of durability cannot be compared 
with linen. White linen embroidered in 
large scroll designs in bright colors are quite 
the daintiest that can be had, but can hard- 
ly be recommended for use. The check, 
stripes, and plaids in bright blue, soft red, 
green, and yellow can be made either with 
or without fancy stitching, as pretty as could 
be desired. They are best finished with a 
strong flat braid; no ruffles, cords, or rib- 
bons. 

Brown linen is the most substantial pillow 
of all, and is pretty ornamented with a large 
design appliquéd of Honiton or some other 
fancy braid. The fancy denims are also 
pretty, and of very substantial colors; but as 
a hammock pillow is to be handled much, 
the additional weight of denim is an objec- 
tion. Do not stuff such pillows with down. 
If balsam is not to be had some other sub- 
stitute of the same nature probably is. 


K. M. C—A mantel is never to be draped, except 
when it is so ugly that you can stand it in no other 
way. A mantel-piece of good design is never draped, 
but a cover may serve to conceal the ugliness, and to 
soften the lines of those ugly marble affairs many of 
us find in our houses. 

You ask, “ What kind of portiéres dre used between 
parlor and sitting - room, sitting- room and dining- 
room, and to large sliding-doors.” Everything de- 
pends upon what you have in the rest of the room: 
Everything is possible. But since portidres must 
ferve some purpose of protection, and since they must 
be good to look at from both sides, the economical 
person who does not want to go to the trouble of 
lining them is apt to get a material which has no 
right or wrong side. Jutes are good for this reason, 
so are the Turkish hangings, and so is taffeta. Taffeta 
makes a lovely portiétre trimmed with narrow silk 
fringe or appliquéd with a lace. It is appropriate, 
too, with almost any other material in nse as a furni- 
ture-covering, except of course with a chintz or cotton 
or with a very cheap stuff. Consider your materials, 
therefore, and avoid chenille, unless you get some that 
is good in color. 

If you want a blue bed-room, you ought to get a 
paper with some broken bjue figure on a white ground, 
When the figure is too compact, the effect is too heavy. 
Upholster your window-seat with the same material 
used in your bed-room hangings. Get variety by mak 
ing your cushions of a different material. If you only 
have thin bed-room or boudoir curtains, get a cotton 


or chintz that harmonizes with the walls and floor, 


making the seat seem to be built up from the floor 
rather than down from the wall. Never use wool in a 
bed-room. 


A Seexee. —lt is ont of our province to answer ques- 
tions upon such subjects. 


R. E. A.—Publishers examine al] manuscripts which 
are submitted, and return them to the author if ana 
vailable. Stamps should always be enclosed for this 
purpose. 


Sussoniner.—The New York Kitchen Garden and 
Cooking Schoo! is at 125 St. Marks Place, New York 
city, and we would saggest that you write there for 
further information. 


Mas. M. E. W.—We cannot publish the names and 
addresses you wish, but you can find them by consult- 
ing the New York Business Directory. 


A Reaper or tue “ Bazan.”—Pirst sample.—Taffeta 
velours, fond cachemire. Velvet figure on taffeta 
ground, the taffeta ground being woven iu color and 
design to look like old cashmere shawls. 

Second sample.—A velour frisé, fond taffeta; in 
other words,a crinkled velvet on ataffeta ground. The 
velvet in this particular instance is in the form of a 
conventionalized flower. 

Third sample.—Velours Paune imprimé ; the design 
is velvet, being printed or stamped, not woven into the 
material, as in your other stuffs, All of these materiels 
range from three to five dollars and a half a yard. 
None of them are more than twenty-one or two inches 
wide. 

Verona silk is a sheer and transparent material, 
with a little more stiffness than you find in the Liberty 
silks, and usually printed in the most exquisite and 
delicate shades—shades, in fact, that you find in no 
other material. 

Peau de Pékin, a silk gros grain on one side and 
satiny on the other. Sometimes it is striped. Pom- 
padour satins and silks have smal! roses in two or 
three colors, that seem to stand out from the velvet or 
satin ground. These roses are not printed, but woven 
with the material. 

Your white fur rags would be appropriate for such 
a drawing-room as you describe, with its gold and 
cream brocade, and its gold satin window curtains. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRA 


allows stop<over of ten days at Niagara Falls 
when travelling between the East and West. 
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ELL, did you get off the manuscript?” asked 
Marcus, in a matter-of-course tone, as be 
helped himself to an olive. 

Yes, | got it off,” replied Constantia. 
She dropped a lump of sugar deliberately 
into each cup of chocolate. ‘‘1t wasn’t any such simple 
matter, though,” she continued, passing him his cup. 

No? Marcus noted that there was a tale to tell, and 
that she would take her own tume in telling it. He helped 
himself to another olive 

The Gayleys had come to Nova Scotia for the summer, 
partly to economize, partly to escape the heat, and partly 
that Marcus might have time to work without interruption 
ou his book. He had this morning finished*copying the 

t page. In a sudden sense of light-beartedness he had 
refused to do anything more to it. Constantia might tie 
it up and address it, and take it to the express office and 
see it through the ‘‘customs.” He washed his hands of 
it. To all of which Constantia had cheerfully agreed. 
She had even expressed pleasure in being able to do some 
thing to get the thing out of the house 

In the first place, I was a little late, 
stantia 

Why, you had plenty of time 

‘Yes, | know—when | left you. But I discovered that 
my cuffs were not clean, I bad to stop to change them, and 
that made me a little late, to begin with. And there was 

a fool boy in the office—” 

A foolish boy,” corrected Marcus, gently 

No, dear; if he had been a foolish boy I should have 
said nothing about it. He said, when 1 handed in the 
parcel, that he couldn't possibly make out the customs 
papers in time 

rhe y alw ys do 

Do th y? Then I wasted manners on that boy I 
told him most politely that you had been working like a 
dog to get the manuscript off to-day, and that as they 
have only one express a day in this benighted land—” 

You didn’t say it!” said Marcus, sceptically 

Constantia considered. *‘* Perhaps | did say ‘ delightful 
land,’ she admitted, ‘‘It is immaterial. I moved him, 
bodily. He got out a couple of blanks a yard long, and 
mounted a stool and began to write.” 

Well done, Constantia! Better men than you have 
fuilerl to move that youth.” 

It was only the beginning. He looked across pretty 
soon and told me I would have to put a value on the 
parcel. Think of it, Marcus!” 

I know—when you never even read one of my man 
uscripts if you can help it.’ 

I told him | didn’t care to put a value on, and he said 
I must. I'm sure they never make us at home. They al 
ways look pleased enough when you don’t.” 

** Insurance in case of loss,” said Marcus 

“Three officials have explained that to me to-lay al 
ready,” saki Constantia, stiffly. ‘I know it.” 

beg your pardon,” said Marcus 


14s 


went on Con 


CONSTANTIA ENCOUNTERS THE WAR-TAX 


Silence fell between them. Marcus helped himself to 
banana fritters. 

“Well, was there any more to it?” 

Constantia relented. ‘‘I asked him whether it made 
any difference in the express charges what value I put, 
and he said distinctly that it didn’t. Moreover, he looked 
scornful, and said it was ‘in case of loss,’ He was the 
first one to tell me that,” she said, reflectively. ‘* There 
were three besides him.” 

‘You are a reasonable person, Constantia.” 

“I told him to go on writing and I would think about 
the value. So I sort of calculated.” Constantia looked 
dreamily at the crumbs on the cloth. 

** Well, how much did you make it?” he asked, patron 
izingly. 

«* Ten thousand dollars,’ I said, finally.” 

Marcus’s knife and fork dropped with a clatter on his 
plate 

** You needn't look at me like that, Marcus; I am not an 
outcast from society.” . 

** You might as well be, for all practical purposes. Ten 
thousand dollars!” Marcus smiled, grimly. “1 should 
just like to see my publishers’ face when they get that 
package. They'll think my head hus swelled some. Did 
he put it down in the papers?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* And you took it to the custom-house?” 

“* Yes.” 

Marcus groaned. 

** It’s all right, Marcus; I worked it out.” 

‘Did you?” 

She ignored the tone. ‘‘ You told me that our income 
from your last book is a hundred dollars a year, didu’t 
you?” 

‘*Something of the sort.” 

**And you said, the otber day, that this book is going 
to be twice as good as that.” 

‘* Um—yes.” 

“That makes two hundred. And you are always say 
ing that the publisher and printers make twice as much 
off your books as you do. And twice two hundred is 
four hundred—added to the two hundred makes six hun 
dred income from the book a year. That's all right, 
isn’t it?” 

“Spiritually, yes; mathematically—” 

** Figures can’t lie,” said Constantia, serenely. ‘‘ Well, 
I allowed four and a half per cent.—which is low enough, 
goodness knows—and the answer was ten thousand dol- 
lars. So I told him ten thousand dollars.” 

** How did he look?” 

‘** Some surprised.” 

**T should think so.” 

**I don’t see why it isn’t all right. It takes ten thou- 
sand at four and a half per cent. to give an income of 
six hundred a year, and that’s what you say the book 
brings.” 

“But it was only the manuscript, Constantia. If that 


parcel were lost, it was worth simply the time it took to 
copy it.” 

** You might lose the other copy.” 

“IT might lose my head—” 

“If you lost the other copy, and the one the express 
company has were the only one in the world, it would be 
worth ten thousand dollars, wouldn't it?” 

** Well, I should hope so.” Marcus straightened him- 
self in his chair. ‘‘ Five times that wouldn't make it good, 
Nothing could make it good. All that work lost, Con 
stantia, lost forever—to posterity !”’ 

Constantia beamed. ‘I knew you would agree with 
me, Marcus.” 

“ Well—yes. Ten thousand isn't enough if you look 
at it that way.” 

** [should like to be offered it,” suid Constantia, sweetly. 

** Well, I shouldn't.” 

‘**No, you’d probably feel obliged to take it. It isn’t 
worth making such a fuss about, anyway. It didn’t go.” 

‘**The parcel?” 

‘*No; the ten thousand dollars.” 

* You didn’t make it any less?” 

“When the boy had the blanks filled out, and I had 
signed them and taken them to the customs and so on, 
the regular agent came in. And he asked me if I wanted 
to prepay the war tax.” ' 

** War tax!” 

**And I asked him how much it was—and he said it 
depended on the value of the parcel—” 

** Constantia!” 

** Then he looked at the value column, and he squinted 
at it, and he put on his glasses and looked at it. And 
then he looked at me as if 1 were a thief or something— 
and said, ‘Um!’ And I explained that that was the 
income from the parcel—” 

‘* No doubt.” 

“And finally I made him understand, and he began to 
look up something in a book. And he said, ‘The war 
tax will be five doliars.’ You needn't look so, Marcus! I 
could have cried.” 

‘* What did you do instead?” 

‘*T just told him the parcel wasn’t worth a thing, I 
asked him if I couldn't have a fresh set of blanks and 
start all over again.” 

** Custom-house and all, I suppose?” 

“Yes. He looked at me a minute very stern, and 
then he smiled around the corner of his spectacies—” 

‘I should think so!” Marcus tried to look stern, 

‘*He took a new blank, and he said, ‘This parcel is 
valued at—?’ and waited with his pen held over the place 
—and I said, meek as you please, ‘Nothing.’ But he 
said, politely, ‘But you must give some value.’ So I 
suid twenty-five cents—and he put it down.” She sat 
looking pensively at her plate. 

* Well, what are you pondering on?” asked Marcus 

“I was just wondering what that agent thought of 
me,” said Constantia JENNETTE Bansour Penny 


MADAME HADING’S’ LATEST CREATION 


HE story of the production of “ Plus que Reine,” 
aniof Madame Jane Hadiug’s success in it, is a 
piquant illustration of the haphazard way in 
which fortune deals with plays and player folk. 
Its author, Emile Bergerat, divined possibilities 
in the character of the Empress Josephine that might be 
developed—albeit by departing somewhat from history— 
into a striking part for Bernhardt. On reading the scena- 
rio the divine Sarah went into rhapsodies, and ordered 
the play. Then she kept it by her three years untouched. 
That is what it means to be an actress. Her excuse was 
that the stage of the theatre of the Renaissance was too 
small for the elaborate setting required. It may have oc 
curred to M. Bergerat that during the three years of wait 
ing she could scarcely have expected that her stage would 
grow. M. Bergerat pocketed his play. his hopes—and the 
three thousand francs’ indemnity for Sarah's failure to pro- 
duce it 

Then, presto! Coquelin heard of the play at about the 
time his marvellous run in Cyrano was coming to an 
end. He had always wanted to do Napoleon, and here 
was the play made to his hand. You will observe, however, 
that since the play was written for Bernhardt, the part of 
Josephine was, a8 the profession terms it, the * fat” part—a 
windfall for Madame Hading. It was what she had long 
been wanting, and what, as Coquelin’s leading lady, she 
was scarcely in the way of getting. Her success in the 
part was instant, as might have been expected. And 
here is where fate steps in. Though ‘‘ Plus que Reine” 
was made to Coquelin’s hand, it was not made to his nose. 
The mot had been passed along the boulevards that the 
part was to be a second Cyrano—a Cyrano de Bergerat; 
but he now lost by a nose, as before he had won by one. 
As Cyrano he had been able to build up on the stump 
nature has given him an adequate, even an effective, pro- 
boscis—different as it was from the beak nature had given 
the Gascon poet. For the make-up as Napoleon his fea- 
tures offered no effective basis, and even his form and 
characteristic mimique were intractable. 

After the first performance Paris was for the most 
part respectful to the great comedian; but that fearless 
c itic the late and very great Sarcey pronounced Coque- 
lin’s Napoleon a failure. Little as any 
critic, and most of all Sarcey, likes to 
condemn an interpretation because of 
the physical inaptitades of the actor 
(even Bernhardt as Hamlet), there do 
come cases when mer? physical incon 
gruities overmaster the strongest cre 
ative intention. Coquelin’s Napoleon, 
said Sarcey, was one of those 
Cases 

The squabble that followed was the 
Jast notable event of the great critic's 
life. Coquelin pointed to the box re- 
ceipts and enlled Surcey an old wo- 











































JANE HADING. 


man—no longer the national critic. Sarcey asked good 
nuturedly if money returns really did fix Coquelin’s 
standards of art, and said that on the many occasions 
when he had highly praised Coquelin’s financial failures 
there had been no question that he was the national 
critic. And, after all, Sarcey hinted, were the box 
receipts so enormous? As a matter of fact they were 
not. 

The play was at best a series of tableaux gathered 
round the central figures; it had not the intense struggle 
of opposing passions, the rapid focussing of interest, that 
make a great stage drama; and with the first hot breath 
of summer Coquelin shut the doors of his theatre of the 
Porte Saint-Martin. If the ghost of Sarcey was by, be 
must have laughed in his sleeve, and perhaps heaved a 
sigh, as spirits sigh, that a love for high art, so strong in 
making friendships, should be even stronger in breaking 
them. 

It is said that the idea of making a play out of the rela- 
tions between Josephine and Napoleon was suggested to 
Bergerat by a reproduction of Isabey's portrait of the 
Empress in the second volume of the Mémoires de Barras. 
The original drawing, which dates from the last years of 
the preceding century, represents Josephine in the open 
air, with coquettish liitle wisps and ringleis of hair, loos- 
ened by the wind, brushing her forehead and cheek. The 
lines of the portrait have an exquisite sincerity and di- 
rectness of feeling; the eyes are those of a woman who 
knows her own charm, and the lips betray the sensuality 
of the South. In a word, it showed the coquettish side 
of Josephine’s character—the ardent, unrestrained, am- 
bitious woman, of whom it was said that she would have 
drunk gold from the skull of her lover. 

This is of course the portrait that Madame Hading used 
in preparing her costume and in studying the part; with 
what signal success is indicated by the drawing we repro- 
duce 

As for the Josephine revealed in her acting, that can 
scarcely be described, for her art is so intimate an ex- 
— of her peculiar individuality that it does not 

end itself to the halting medium of words. It is an indi- 
viduality full of supple grace, bewitching, impassioned; 
and the grace of her feeling and her utterance are power- 
fully re-enforced by the double graces of voice and phy 
sique. 

In her Josephine her talents were allowed full sway. 
and the creation is conceded to mark the highest point 
her art has yet reached. 

Yet (like all windfalls, I fear) her windfall had a 
worm at the core. Coquelin’s lack of success in the op- 
posite part cut short Madame Hading’s triumph. Her cre 
ation of Josephine, nevertheless, had this value, that it 
showed, however different she may be in many ways from 
the divine Sarah, she is one of the very few actresses in 
Paris who, when the mantle of the great tragedienne falls, 
will be able to appropriate a slired of it 
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“A Book to Own, 
Not to Borrow” 





HERE are books which 

are finished for good and 

all after the first reading. 
There are a few that live with 
you from year to year, that you 
would have by you for a second 
or a third reading in certain 
moods. Mrs. Deland’s latest 
book, which is already in its 


uth Thousand 


and has passed through three 
editions in England, is one of 
the books to own and read 


™ OLD 
CHESTER 
TALES 


is a collection of eight short 
stories of life a quaint old 
Pennsylvania town. One char- 
acter, that of Dr. Lavender, the 
beloved village parson, appears 
in a number of the tales, and 
serves as a slight connecting 
link between them. 


Margaret Deland 


the author of “John Ward, 
Preacher,” has, in these tales, 
assured her position as a short- 
story writer. The eight stories 
in the book are: “The Promises 
of Dorothea,” “Good for the 
Soul,” “Miss Maria,” “ The 
Child’s Mother,” “Justice and 
the Judge,” “Where the La- 
borers are Few,” “Sally,” and 
“The Unexpectedness of Mr. 
Horace Shields.” ‘The collec- 
tion is profusely illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. “Old Chester 
Tales” may be purchased at 
any book-store, or will be sent, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


Price $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 
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| CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 











RS. LOWE, president of the Gener- 
al Federation, has selected the mem- 
bers of the committee on reorgan- 
ization to serve with Mrs. Horace 
Brock, State president of Penn- 

sylvania, as chairman. The list is repre- 


| sentative both as to locality and office, and 
, is made up of women admirably fitted to 


consider the important matter intrusted to 
their care. It includes Miss Margaret J. 
Evans, State president of Minnesota; Mrs. 
N. M. Lauder, State president of North Da- 
kota; Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, State presi- 
dent of Georgia; Mrs. Frederick Hanger, 
State president of Arkansas; Mrs. Emma 
Van Vechten, expresident of Iowa; Mrs. 
Lucia Blount, chairman of correspondence, 
District of Columbia; Mrs. C. A. Eldridge, 
chairman of correspondence, Colorado; Mrs. 
Edward Rotan, chairman of correspondence, 
Texas; Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of 


| Cantabrigia Club, of Massachusetts; Mrs. 


Penoyer L. Sherman, president of Chicago 
Woman's Club, Lilinois; Mrs. Dimies T. 5 
Dennison, president of Sorosis, New York; 
Mrs. Charles 8. Howland, club president, 
Delaware; Mrs. J. 8. Tarkington, club presi- 
dent, Indiana; and Mrs. Rebecca Douglas 
Lowe, president G. F. W.C. 


O little is known of the deplorable condi- 
tion of women in India, and of the won- 
derful work of Penelita Ramabai for the 
High Caste Child Widows, that the Ameri- 
can Ramabai Association would be pleased 
to send a speaker to the women’s clubs in 





| 4. Modern Marvels. 5. 
| Our Cares; 


any part of the country to give information | 


and answer questions concerning the inter 
esting work. 
a silent but strong influence against the many 
evils resulting from child marriage and per 
petual widowhood, and in preparing the 
widow for a free self-supporting life. 

The only charge for the speaker's services 
would be the usual travelling expenses. 
Application may be made to Mrs. J. W. An 
drews, chairman of the executive commit 
tee, 36 Rutland Square, Boston, Massachu 
setts. 


URING the next few weeks a succession 

of club programmes will be published 
for assistance to any club that may not yet 
have arranged its outline of work for the 
coming season. The name anid location of 
the club will be given, together with the ad 
dress of the secretary, from whom inquiry 
may be made for further information. 


S$ many clubs, even small ones, are under- 

taking civic work, the following plan 
pursued through one season by the progress- 
ive Woman’s Club of Denver, Colorado, will 
be found suggestive. The civic work in this 
club is in charge of the Department of Re- 
form Committee. The large membership of 
this committee is divided up into subcom 
mittees covering many fields of civic work 
These include City Improvement, Temper- 
ance, Public Health, Civil Service, Legisla- 
tive, Public Institutions, Jails, Hospitals, 
Nurseries, and a half-dozen special commit 
tees operating With as many special local 
homes, missions, and associations. 

In addition to the active work of the com 
mittee under these subcommittees, monthly 
meetings are held, at which relevant topics 
are discussed, and twice during the year the 


| committee contributes to the general club 


| Medical Science?” 3. * 


meetings. The subjects discussed at the spe- 
cial committee meetings were: 1. ‘‘ Should 


‘ The Ethics of Dissection and Vivisection in 
the School Room; Is Vivisection of Value to 


the Town Meeting be extended to our Cit- 
ies?” 4. “* Civic Beauty; Shall the Poor Man 
go to the Park or the Park to the Poor Man?” 
5. “* The Work of the London County Coun 
cil, and its Relation to the Needs of Denver.” 
6. ‘*‘ Municipal Pawn-Shops as an Amelio- 
rating Agency.” The two special meetings 





Quinze; The Encyclopedists; Marie An- 
toinette; The Revolution. 6. The First Re- 
public and Empire; Josephine; Restoration 
of the Bourbons; Louis Philippe. 7. Napo- 
leon the Little, President and Emperor ; 


Empress Eugénie and the Fashions of the | 


Day; Constitution of 1875; The Presidents. 
8. Views of Paris—(a) its Glory under Na 
poleon IIL; (4) its Ruin under the Com- 


mune; (c) Paris of To-day ; Itinerary * of 
Paris. 8. The Louvre; Famous Modern 
Artists; The Forty Immortals; The French 


Drama and Grand Opera House. 9%. Porce- 
lains and Tapestries; Catacombs and Sewers; 
How the Poor Live in Paris; French Traits. 
10. The Exposition of 1900. 


HE miscellaneous topics of the same club 
are also especially suggestive. 1. Popu 

lar Fallacies regarding Law; Art in the 
Public Schools. 2. The French Novel: its 
Three Types—George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Emile Zola; Popularity of the Short Story; 
Literary Gossip. The third miscellaneous 
day happens to be the seventh programme 
of the season, and begins with music, ** We 
are Seven,” following which are seven short 
talks—Sacred Years of Seven; Plato’s Law 
of Seven; Seven Dolors of the Blessed Vir- 
gin; The Seven Sisters; The Seven Ages of 
Man; Seven Wonders of the World; Seven 
—the Perfect Number. Another song, ‘‘ The 
Sevens,” concludes this unique programme, 
« Ramble Among 

Papyrus to Fin de Siécle Sta- 
History of the Violin; Christmas 
6. Resolved, That the Department 


tionery ; 
Giving. 


| Club is the most effective Form of Women’s 


It is a work which is exciting | 
| 7. A Musical Recital. 8. 





Can the Principle of | 


were—one on a study of woman's dress, un- | 


der the subtopics of ‘‘ How Shail Women 
Breathe?’ ‘‘ The Corset Liver in Autopsy, 
an Illustrated Talk by a Woman Physician;” 
‘*Pockets, Length of Skirt, the Trilby Foot ;” 
and the “ Laws of Art applied to the Form, 
Color, and Ornamentation of Dress.” The 
second meeting was on ‘Social Foes "—in 
the home, in the community, in the State. 
Chairman of committee, Mrs. J. H. Ecob, 
1840 Sherman Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


LEANINGS from French History,” 
is the subject arranged for its study 
meetings during the coming club season 
by the Woman’s Literary Club of Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania, admirably outlined to 
give a historical glimpse of that country 


from the Druids in Brittany to the Exposi- | 


tion of 1900. Secretary, Miss L. E. Bar- 
croft, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

1. Druids and Druidical Monuments in 
Brittany; Charlemange; 
2. The Popes of Avignon; the Renaissance 
and Reformation; Women who Influenced 
the Course of Events before 1550; The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 38. Catherine 
de Medici; Henry of Navarre; The Hugue- 
not Dispersion; Richelieu and the French 
Academy. 4. Le Grand Monarque; Ver- 
sailles; Court Life and Manners of this Pe- 
riod; Women of the Frencl: Salons. 


the Feudal Age. | 


5. Louis | thrift, 


Clubs; The Critic, a Help or Hindrance? 
Modern Theories 
of Healing; The Value of Careful Nursing; 
Sunshine asa Life-Giver; Cremation—A San- 
itary Principle. 9%. Flashlights. 10. Time- 
ly T opics. 


HE Peoria Women’s Club used last win- 

ter the following outline for work in its 
six departments. 
are given: 1. Music. Opera since Richard 
Wagner. 2. Reform. Symposium—(a) What 
is our greatest need? (b) What is our great- 
est drawback? (¢) What is our first duty? 
(d) What is our greatest advantage? 3. Phi 
lanthropy. Frances Willard—Woman and 
Reformer. 4. Home. Life in Honolulu. 
5. Art and Literature. The Problem Novel. 
6. Education. Symposium — (a) Mixed 
Schovuls; (0) Separate Schools; (c) Private 
Schools; (d) Public Schools; (¢) Sectarian 
Schools. 7. Reform. Comparison of the 
Municipal Governments of England and 
the United States. 8. Education. Probable 
Future of the Chinese Empire. 9. Home. 
The Housewife in Germany, England, and 
the United States. 10. Philanthropy. The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the Pub- 
lic Library. 11. Art and Literature. Fa- 
mous American Illustrators. 12. Reform. 
Colonization versus Centralization. 13. Edu- 
cation. Our Diplomatic Service. 14. Home; 
(a) esthetic Value of Flower Culture to the 
Home; (%) Scientific Value of Flower Cult- 
ure. 15. Art and Literature. 
Journalism, 16. Philanthropy. What do 
we owe our Employees? Secretary, Miss 
Alice M. Dodge, 207 North Madison Ave- 
nue, Peoria, Illinois. 


OR several years the college at Rockford, 
Illinois, and those at several other places 


| through the country, have been thrown open 
Municipalities Own Public Utilities?” 2. | 


during the summer for the accommodation 
of summer schools. In this way persons 
only at liberty during the summer have an 
opportunity to take special courses under 
the auspices of the college and with the ad- 
vantages of their fine equipments. Some 
club women are urging the extension of 
this practice in many more similar institu- 
tions. 


N interesting organization of young folks 
exists in the Dolly Madison Chapter at 
Atlanta, Georgia, of the Society of the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution. 


Women in | 





The meetings in sequence | 


The pres- , 


ident is Miss Martha F. Brown, who is the | 


grand-daughter of Governor Joseph E. 
Brown, the famous War Governor of Geor- 
gia. Miss Brown is an exceptionally gifted 
as well as patriotic young woman, and her 
leadership of the society has proved an in- 
spiration and impetus. 

The chapter is duly chartered, has now 
twenty-three ardent young members, with a 
dozen more who are in process of filling out 
their application papers. As in the parent 
society of D. A. R., new members are in- 
vited, the rule of the chapter that no one can 
enter who asks to do so being in force. The 
personnel of the chapter is unusually bright 
and original, and the meetings, at which pa- 
pers, music, and recitations are presented, 
are replete with interest. The chapter is 
economical, saving its income carefully to 
do good Works, as its president does not ap- 
prove of creating in children the begging 
spirit. This being the case, its donation of 
a considerable sum through the president- 
general of the children’s society, Mrs, Loth- 
rop, toward the erection of the Washing- 
ton and Lafayette statue, to be unveiled at 
Paris next year, is the more commendable, 
as it was accomplished only through careful | 
MarGaret Hamitton Weicu, 


The name of 


on lard, on hams, on 
bacon, is a 


Guarantee Purity 
Swift'and Company 


Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, St. Joseph 


Chicago, St. Paul, 





“They're worth it, too!” 


To set a price is one thing, but 
to prove the article ‘worth it” 
is another. 


WW BICYCLES 


“20 year old wheels” have always 
been worth their price, this year 
more so than ever. 


PRICE $40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormut.y & Jerrery Mra. Co, 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
veland. ; 





This entire building, 
| and two annexes, 
| are devoted exclusively to he work of the 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan 
guages that money can command. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
#RANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. J 





SKIN-TORTURED 


Babies and Tired Mothers Find 
Comfort in CUTICURA. 


A warm bath with Curicvra Soap, and a 
single anointing with Curicura, purest of 
emollient skin cures, will afford instant relief, 
permit rest for parent and sleep for child, and 
point to a speedy, permanent, and economical 
cure of the most torturing, disfiguring, and 
humiliating skin, scalp, and blood humors, 
with loss of hair, when all else fails. 





Refreshing. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A few drops added to half a glass 
water refreshes and invigorates. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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Harper’s Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
| will be sent free to any address 
‘on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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NEW-COMER. 


the evening of a cloudless summer 
st exactly eighteen minutes after the whistle 
' ming train had been heard, the hotel stage, 
wound a turn in the road, was observed to 
iTry passenger Immediately all was 
ontusion For two weeks now, in all that 
gation of female loveliness, no man had ap- 
yreak the dead level of monotony which had 
hung over them like a pall No aimless yacht had 
anchor in those eye-ewept waters. No foreign 
duke, or lord had wandered into that Eve 
of plezzas and board walks, and, in- 
the humblest American citizen had 
silhouetied the sand-~<ianed horizon. Bat at last one 
had come. As the stage speeded along the highway 
ina ewift walk, and the form of its solitary oceupant 
became more clear, two hundred hearts beat high, and 
ip to the porch and the stranger got ont, 
Inst that here was that perfect speci 
men of manhood which the accumulated refinement of 
centuries had focussed ander one head. Tall, broasd- 
shouldered, with a sensitive mouth partly concealed 
by a drooping mustache, an intellectual yet a sinugn- 
larly sympathetic face, dressed faultlessly in the latest 
fashion -here at a glance whe one to suit the most 
faatidions 
Four minutes later one of the fair gnesta, with that 
careless assumption of indifference that goes with 
barning curiosity, approached the desk where the new- 
comer had failed to register, and said to the clerk, 
**Would you mind telling me who that youug man 
** Why, certainly not,” sald the clerk, with a slight 
emil “ that is the new barber.” 
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“What did you think of Niagara Falls, Mabel? 
usked girl's aunt 


it was the wettest thing I ever saw !” 
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A COUNTRY 
TO GIVE ME SOME OF THOSE ChenRIKS 7” 
AN AWFUL sromacuacneE!” 


City. “ Anen’t You Gora 


Country. “OU, THEY WILL. GIVE Yor 
City. * Dos’ TuRY Give You one?” 
Country. “ Yea, our UM vsep To rr. 

rO SKE OTHERS sSUFFEK.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN THE ARMY. 


OUT OF CONDITION 
“ Of course we'll win the yacht-race in September,” 
said Mrs, Spriggins, putting down the paper. “T've 
figured it all out.” 
“You think the Columbia is the better boat, do 
you ?” sald Spriggins 
“No,” replied Mre. Spriggins. “ But the Shamrock 
has got to come all the way over the ocean, and she'll 
be pretty tired when she gets here." 
cniniaianatigiiaiaees 
“I had some French partridge for luncheon to-day,’ 
said Dobsun. 
“ What are they?” asked Mrs. Dobson 
“Well, translated into English, I think they are 
robins,” said Dobson, 
a 


* Admiral Dewey, do you think we have reached a 
settled condition of peace, or are we to have more 
war?” asked the reporter 

** Well,’ said the Admiral, ‘1 don’t think we shall 
have many more foreign complications. But,” he 
added, pensively, “when I think of all the dinners I 
have to eat when I get back to the United States, I am 
apprehensive over possible internal troubies.” 

————EE 

“ They say Engiand will seize the Transvaal,” said 
Hawkins. 

“There isn’t any doubt of it in my mind. Ever 
since Julius landed upon her shores, Eugland has been 
the great seizer amobg nations,” observed Dawson. 

a 

Inats Boagnvrn. “ Just look at that thermometer 
106 in the ehade! And your advertisement called this 
the coolest spot in the mountains.” 

Laxpiorp, “ Waal, it was when the advertisement 
wae written.” 

Inate Boanner. “ When was that 7” 

Lanvionv, “ Last January.” 


MARTYR. 


I CAN STAND PAIN MYSELF, BUT I CAN'T BEAR 


LACK OF 


A LONELY SPOT. 


The dreariest spot in all the world, 
I care not what the zone, 

Is home, sweet home, in summer-time 
When I am there alone. 

The world is fair, the lawns are green, 
The sun pours down its gold, 

But in my lonely den I sit 
In cheerlessness and cold. 


I wander up and down the stair, 
I go from room to room, 

And everything #0 silent is 
My heart is filled with gloom. 

The books, the treasures of my boy, 
Confront me everywhere, 

And mutely speak, but he, dear lad, 
The little chap’s not there. 


I look into the nursery 
And find it span and spick ; 
To see no toys upon the floor 
Doth make me mortal sick! 
And when I turn to go, and spy 
Two empty little beds, 
It gives my heart a twist to miss 
Two curly little heads! 


And in another room, near by, 
To see no patterns there, 

No scissors and no cutting-board, 
No needles in the chair, 

No cotton threads upon the mat, 
No spools of silk about, 

The tears that weil up in my eyes 
Suggest a waterspout. 


Egad! ‘tis not a pleasant thing, 
As some good folks suggest, 
To send one’s family away 
And stay at home for rest. 
There’s lots of quiet to be had, 
But give me rather noise, 
As long as quiet can’t be had 
Aloug with little boys. 


CONFIDENCE. 


“WHat, bo YOU MISTRUST MY GOOD INTENTIONS?” 
Damocles. “1 Witt. ADMIT, YOUR MAJESTY, THAT THERE IS ONE POINT ABOUT WHICH 


I AM A TRIFLE UNKASY.” 


THE WRITER AND HIS COOK. 


A certain great writer was acensiomed to get $500 
for a story over which he wonld work but a single 
day. And he paid his cook $25 a month, for which 
sum she cooked most tasty and delectable dishes, for 
ehe was next thing to a chef, 

Aftid he waxed rich over hiéwork and fat over her 
dixhea 

But the cook grew discontented, and one day she 
knocked at his study door, and when he had let her in 
she sat down before him. And she spoke: 

“B’ th’ etairnal virrities, I don’t see thot there is 
onny joostice in dthis werruld at arl,at arl. Hair I 
am, risin’ airly an’ werrkin’ late to cake yoor males 
an’ wash th’ dishes, an’ arl I git is me kape an’ a 
miserly $25 a munt', while yoo shkitters yoor pin 
acrarse th’ paper a few toimes, an’ chairges $500 fer th’ 
aperashin. fvor aftinoons is given over to intillic- 
chnal purshoots, an’ yoor avenin’s to ricreashin. Foor 
toimes a mant’ do I be goin’ ont, an’ fer th’ risht 
the toime I shiave. Phware's th’ fairness av thot?” 

Now the great writer was also discontented, and 
that morning he had felt like giving up writing and 
taking to horse-shoeing—for the best of us have such 
moments. But cooking would be even better than be- 
coming a blacksmith, so he said : 

“ Bridget, you came in at just the right moment. I 
dare say I am overpaid, and I am sure that you are 
overworked. Let us change places. I have often 
thought that I could cook as well as anybody if I had 
the chance, and you are not a woman if you don't 
think that you can write. - Take your seat at this desk. 
Yon'will find pens, ink, and paper, and a note-book 
containing several ideas not yet worked np. Write 
your stories and get what you can for them, and pay 
me what you think fit; for L will take my place in the 
kitchen and cook for ua both.” . : 

“Egorry, an’ it's ‘yoo're th’ shquare man. Coom 
down in th’ kitchin an’ I'll show yoo where th’ pots 
an’ th’ pans an’ th’ condimints an’ th’ flavorin’ ix- 
thrackg is, an’ there’s a cnke-buke full of idares aisy to 
werrk out. yoor bist, an’ whin yoor munt' is oop 
I'll see thot yoo are ped betther fer yoor sairvices than 


I have bin. An’ yoo shall have ivery other Thoorsda 

out an’ ivery other Seonda’.” 

The great writer cooked, and the cook wrote. And 
epeptia stalked into that house and abode in the 

Itdsen and in the study. And the study floor was 


a 
k 
littered with rejected matter of the ex-cook’s; bat 
each stuck it out until the end of the month. 

Then the great writer, wan and pallid, walked 


wearily up to the study, . And the cook looked de- 
jecteli and thin. And she was trying to worry down 
a leathery, jaiceless steak, and some bread that looked 
like a mineral, and a cup of the worst coffee that was 
ever made since coffee firat began to be bad. The 
cook had had her meals served to her in the stndy, 
while the great writer ate in the kitchen—that js, he 
made a feint of eating. 

And the great writer said: 

“ Well, Bridget, the month is up. How mach have 
you made by the ase of my pen and my ideas?” 

“ Divvie a cint, sorr, but I have shpint $2 fer 
ehtamps. I t'ink dthot writin’ is aisier fer dthim dthot 
is used to it. An’ if yoo kin mek oop ehtuff thot is 
wurrt’ buyin’, egorry, it’s little envof ye do be gittin’, 
whativer ye git.” 

“T am glad you think so, Bridget. And now how 
much are you going to pay me?” be asked, with a 
downcast countenance. 

Bridget rose from her chair. 
thase shlops an dthis rag o’ mate an’ dthis cobble- 
shtone! have not had a Ving fit ty pash me lips 
since I gev¥ oop me job, an’ is it pay y’ are tarkin' 
about? Shoor th’ larnger ye cuke, th’ daper in me 
dibt y’ are!” 

And the great writer answered: “ Your remarks are 
just, Bridget. A cook-book is as useless to me as my 
note-book is to you, and I think that I'll be content to 
earn mi living by the ink of my pew hereafter. But I 
will willingly pay you $50 a month to continue as my 
cook.” 

So the cook descended to the kitchen, and the great 
writer wrote this up and signed his name to it, and he 
received $3000 for it. But if the cook or you or even 
I had written it, we would have received no such 
sum. Cuagies Barrett. Loomm. 


“Is it pay yoo fer 





